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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* the author of this work was prevented 
from correcting the ſheets, he hopes the 
reader will attend to the table of Errata, which 
is given below, as otherwiſe many paſſages will 
be entirely underſtood, and the ſenſe in others 


very much obſcured. 


VVV 


Page 131. 26 for no ro read not to; p. 161. 11 for academies 
read academics; ibid laſt line for Inity read unity; page 19 
I. 18 before might /ay put J; page 34 J. 27, for conſcience 
read conſciences ; p. 36 1. 3 for afliction read affection; ibid. 
I. 4 for than read then /; p. 37 l. 12 for executed read 
excuſed ; p. 38 l. 21 for are read were; p. 39 l. 7 for denied 
read defired; p. 42 1- 21 for had read hath ; p. 48 laſt line 
for proteſted read protected; p. 51 I. 10 for contrary read 
arbitrary; p 52 l. 30 for cauſes read caſes; p. 55 1. 20 for 
where read whoſe ; ibid. 1. 24 for biſhops read biſhoprics ; 
P. 56 1. 12 for zruths read truth; p. 601, 30 dele as Bull; p. 
72 1. 2 for preſentation read preſentations ; p. 77 I. 6 for re- 
giftered read prevented. | | 
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HE following appeal to the good ſenſe of the 
inhabitants of theſe kingdoms, does not pretend 
to direct their judgments upon jo important a concern 
as their religious principles. It is deſigned only to re- 
preſent to them many of the corruptions which have 


crept into chriſtianity face the firſt promulration of it, 


the cauſes from which they have ariſen, and the means 
by which they have been ſupported, particularly in 
the church of England. And in conſequence to excite 


them to uſe their beſt endeavours towards a reforma- 


tion. I cannot flatter myſelf, that I have advanced 
any thing new upon theſe jubjects, to thoſe who are 
verſed in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and have made proper 
reflections upon them, I may, however, inform, per- 
haps, ſome of theſe who embrace religion only as a con- 
formity to cuſtom, and never confi der any other topics, 
but what they hear delivered from the pulpit, or are 
diſcuſſed in the pamphlets of a day. I may have placed 
ſome facts too which are well known, in a different 
light from what they have been viewed before, and 
deduced conſequences from them which have eſcaped 
other authors. The world will judge, however, of 
the merits of the piece in this reſpec, as they will de- 
termine its value in every other. But although J 
ſhould not be ſo happy as to Hel either of theſe pur- 
poſes, I hope I ſpall be excuſed from cenſure in this 
publication, ſrom another circum Nance, that I have 
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Tus PRT Be | 
added to the ſcale of thoſe friends to religious liberty; 
who are now endeavouring to remove every reſtraint 
upon the human conſcience, and reſtore it io a perfect 
freedom of enquiry. This is the era, when, if a re- 
formation of religion will not be effected, yet the ge. 
nuine truths of it will be leid open to the view of 
every member of the community, and ignorance will no 
longer be allowed to be a cover to craft. But in a 
cauſe of ſuch importance, to be filent is a crime, even 
though little knowledge fhonld be di tributed by a pub- 
lication, every one therefore who is a friend to ſuch 
principles is called upon to affiſt in it, and demonſtrate 
by numbers, as well as judicious reaſoning, the ex- 
pediency of à revolution, As ſuch ] enter the lifts 
with many of my fellow countrymen, though I lament 
at the ſame time, that I cannot defend it ſo ſtrenu- 
oufly as 1 could wiſh. Society,” 1 think, calls upon 
every member of it to do as much ſervice to the com- 
munity as lies in his power. And this ſeems to me the 
moſt probable means by which 1 can fulfill my duty tb 
it. I am in hopes then that the candour of the world 
will excuſe me from ofjiciouſneſs, or a deluded vanity in 
zh:s appeal which 1 preſent toit. I may be miſtaken 

in my views, but I never can in my intentions. © 

I may be neceſſary likewiſe, that I. ſhould make an 
apology for ſome things, which I may be thought to 
have advanced too boldly, and which may be conſtrued 
derogatory to the good order of Society. 1 hope, 
however, the ſpirit of the times will excuſe me from 
ſuch a cenſure. And beſides, as 1 think that a truly 

religious man, who has ſiudied the ſcriptures, and alts 
conformably to them, is a better member of ſociety than 
4 mere formalij; in religion, who adheres to it Becauſe 
it is eſtabliſhed by law; I may depend upon being juſti- 
fed to every candid perſon, and to every candid govern- 
ment, even whi,js I aim at deſirdying all human au- 
thority in ſpiriiual matters, nay, even that of an alt 


of parliament i;/elf. | | 
| — AN 


. 


ELIGION is a treaſure ſo import- 
ant and intereſting to mankind in 
this world, and ſo valuable with 

reſpect to their eternal ſalvation; that the 

protection of it in its greateſt pur*tyis of the 


utmoſt conſequence, and ought to be the 
principal concern of every age through 


which it paſſes, and of every people amongſt 
whom it is profeſſed. This however is far 


from being the caſe. Chriſtianity has met 


with the greateſt difficulties in its firſt eſta- 
bliſhment, and its ſucceeding pregreſs in the 
world. No age has exhibited ſo much the 
ſimplicity of its doctrines, and the juſtneſs 
of its Precepts, as the unnatural and de- 
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11 
praved manner in which it has been pro- 
pagated. This has neceſſarily begot an en- 
tire alienation from it in many men other- 
wiſe of ſenſe and erudition. Such men as 
would have become its moſt powerful pa- 
trons, and whoſe protection would have 
been its firmeſt ſupport. 

The ſources from which theſe and other 
diſadvantages have ariſen are many and va- 
rious. What would fill a volume to re- 
count, what - would aſtoniſh and diſtreſs a 
thinking yet compaſſionate man to be ac- 
quainted with. They may all however be 
referred to one original, the infringements 
of human power, and the ſubjection of re- 
ligion to a ſet of men, who becauſe they 
are inveſted with authority to do ſuſfice, are 
often ſwayed by their paſſions and their pre- 
judices to the moſt injurious actions. As 
men, they partake of every folly and are 
expoſed to the influence of every vice, with 
the reſt of their fellow creatures. I do not 
mention this to depreciate the authority of 
civil magiſtrates whether ſupreme or ſub- 
ordinate. They are deſigned to be venera- 
ble and reſpectable perſons. And in the 
ſuppreſſion of vice, where the rule is ſtrict- 
ly drawn and cannot eaſily be miſtaken; 
may and often are very uſeful inſtruments 
in the hands of Providence. As ſuch we 
revere and would with to obey them. But 
: when 


(i. 3 


when they interfere in matters of opinion, 


eſpecially in opinions which relate not to 


this world ; they depart from their pro- 


vince, and expoſe themſelves to the diſo- 


bedience as well as the contempt of every 


ſenſible man who is oppreſſed by their po -)] - 


er. In this we never can reſpect them, 
nor can deſire to obey them till they derive 
their authority from an higher ſource than 


they can juſtly plead. From God himſelf, 


and from that degree of reaſon which he 
allows his creatures in their judgment of 
his laws. ; | 

Let us then attend a little more particu- 
larly to the objects over which they have 
ſo unnaturally aſſumed an authority, point 
out the motives by which they ſeem moſt 
probably to have tyrannized over the con- 
ſciences of mankind; and deſcribe the 
means by which they have, eſpecially in 
our times and in our nation effected their 
purpoſes. A hiſtory indeed which fills the 


human mind with horror, as it is the hiſ- 


tory of corruption and hypocriſy, two of 
the moſt depraved principles to which hu- 
manity is ſubject. 

Whatever right may by the violence of 
uſurpation or the inſinuations of fraud and 
injuſtice, be aſſumed over the actions of 
men, however we may be influenced by 
tear and terror to yield our natural liberties 
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1 
into the hands of arbitrary ſway; our opi- 
nions we can never yield to any power or 
to any force: For over theſe even our own 
wills can never be exerted. To believe 
that our ſenſes do not inform us of what 
is preſented to us; to beheve that fixed and 
ſettled demonſtrations have no exiſtence 
but in our brain; and to believe that what 
1s exhibited as true muſt be conceived as 
an error; what human power can dictate 
to our underſtandings? Human power may 
indeed gblige us, to profeſs certain opi- 
nions which we believe to be falſe. But 
ſuch a profeſſion is a diſgrace to our nature 
and can never be made even upon the moſt 
trifling ſubjects, but under the ſevereſt re- 
ſtraints of compulſion : For even in theſe 
caſes it is an ,oftence againſt truth, which 
is one of our molt reſpectable virtues. But 
ſuch a profeſſion in rel gious ſentiments is a 
crime as atrocious as the objects are im- 
portant againſt which it is exerted. Which 
are the moſt important upon which we can 
ever be employed. And is an offence not 
only againit truth, but againſt the God of 
truth, who has created us to enjoy every 
benefit of our nature, and expects us to 
ield this ſacrifice of obedience to him. 

It is undoubtedly a vicious compliance 
in mankind, by any means to yield the free 
liberty of their actions into the power of 

2 2 another 
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another. And wherever it is juſtly made 
ſuch exchanges may be demanded as may 
fully compenſate for the loſs which is ſuſ- 
tained. Such as ſecurity of property and a 
protection from danger. For men ſettled in 
a community, a demand muſt ſometimes be 
made for their ſervices, to protect the 
young and innocent as well as the aged and 
infirm, that they may return with grati- 
tude the good offices they have received 
themſelves; and that when they ſhall again 
want aſſiſtance they may demand it from 
their fellow- creatures. The loſs of human 
liberty therefore depends upon a compact 
made between one man and another, that 
conſtitutes a public or general good, which 
every man in ſociety is obliged to ſupport. 
But our opinions we can exchange with no 
other. They are entirely perſonal. If our 
actions are conformable to the good of the 
public: If our ſervices are devoted to the 
welfare of the community with which we 
are aſſociated whenever it ſhall require them 
of us, and if as good citizens we abſtain 
from thoſe iniquities which are dictated by 
principles of injuſtice; it matters no to ſo- 
ciety what our opinions may be. That can- 
not poffibly be made the better or the worſe 
for them. They are the private property 
of every individual, which can never be 
compenſated by any reward, and over which 
no 
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into the hands of arbitrary ſway ; our opi- 
nions we can never yield to any power or 
to any force : For over theſe even our own 
wills can never be exerted. To believe 
that our ſenſes do not inform us of what 
is preſented to us; to believe that fixed and 
ſettled demonſtrations have no exiſtence 
but in our brain; and to believe that what 
is exhibited as true muſt be conceived as 
an error; what human power can dictate 
to our underſtandings? Human power may 
indeed oblige us, to profeſs certain opi- 
nions which we believe to be falſe. But 
ſuch a profeſſion is a diſgrace to our nature 
and can never be made even upon the moſt 
trifling ſubjects, but under the ſevereſt re- 
ſtraints of compulſion: For even in theſe 
caſes it is an .offence againſt truth, which 
is one of our molt reſpectable virtues. But 
ſuch a profeſſion in rel gious ſentiments is a 
crime as atrocious as the objects are im- 
portant againſtwhich it is exerted. Which 
are the moſt important upon which we can 
ever be employed. And is an offence not 
only againſt truth, but againſt the God of 
truth, who has created us to enjoy every 
benefit of our nature, and expects us to 
yield this ſacrifice of obedience to him. 

It is undoubtedly a vicious compliance 
in mankind, by any means to yield the free 
liberty of their actions into the power of 
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another. And wherever it is juſtly made 
ſuch exchanges may be demanded as may 
fully compenſate for the loſs which is ſuſ- 
tained. Such as ſecurity of property and a 
protection from danger. For men ſettled in 
a community, a demand muſt ſometimes be 
made for their ſervices, to prote& the 
young and innocent as well as the aged and 
infirm, that they may return with grati- 
tude the good offices they have received. 
themſelves ; and that when they ſhall again 
want affiſtance they may demand it from 
their fellow-creatures. The loſs of human 
liberty therefore depends upon a compact 


made between one man and another, that 


conſtitutes a public or general good, which 
every man in ſociety is obliged to ſupport. 
But our opinions we can exchange with no 
other. They are entirely perſonal. If our 
actions are conformable to the good of the 
public: If our ſervices are devoted to the 
welfare of the community with which we 
are aſſociated whenever it ſhall require them 
of us, and if as good citizens we abſtain 
from thoſe iniquities which are dictated by 
principles of injuſtice; it matters no to ſo- 
ciety what our opintons may be. That can- 
not poſſibly be made the better or the worſe 
for them. They are the private property 
of every individual, which can never be 
compenſated byany reward, andover which 
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3 (14) | 
no human power can exert any force; 
There are ſome opinions indeed which may 
have a tendency to corrupt the human 
heart, and may influence weak men to 
the commiſſion of the moſt atrocious crimes, 
inſtigate them to immoral and injurious 
actions, and ſtir up the ſeeds of ſedition and 
tumult. The individual however even for 
theſe is ſubje& to no puniſhment, whilſt 


he conccals them from the world, and the 


propagation of them is an act of the will, 
and an infringement of thoſe ties by which 
he is bound to ſociety. Religious opinions 
are entirely ſpeculative however with regard 
to this world, unleſs where they reſpect mo- 
ral conduct; and there they promote thoſe 
actions only which are moſt friendly to ſo- 
ciety. In other points they relate to a com- 
pact betwixt God and man, which is by 
no means cognizable by any ſublunary 

laws. | | 
It would ſeem exceedingly ridiculous for 
any human government to interfere in me- 
dical opinions, and to ordain with the ſame 
pomp and ſolemnity which have been af- 
fected in religious matters, that particular 
diſorders ſhould be cured by thoſe medi- 
cines alone which whim and caprice might 
approve: And yet phyſic is an object of 
great importance to the human ſpecies. It 
would be equally ridiculous in government 
to 


(; Is; Þ 


to interfere in queſtions of morality and me - 


taphyſics, and yet human laws depend very. 
much upon moral inſtitutions. Nay poli- 
tics themſelves when not levelled againſt 
the reigning form of adminiſtration, have 
remained almoſt entirely free from, the in- 
terpoſition of the civil power. And every 
country has received, if not adopted ſyſtems 
very different to what were acknowledged 
by the people. Sydney is read in France. 
Machiavel has been publiſhed in England. 

Philoſophical ſects which prevailed in the 
world before the chriſtian æra, all of them 


eſpouſed doctrines contrary to the mytho- 


logy of their reſpective countries; many of 
them denied a future ſtate of retribution 
which was faintly imagined in their fables 
and ſtories and inſiſted on without any au- 
thority by their prieſts; and ſome explained 
away every principle of religion and mo- 
rality. 


The chriſtian religion was preached a- 


mongſt the Jews and propagated amongſt 


the Heathens without any injunctions, nay 
without any expectations of the interference 
of human authority. Notwithſtanding this 
it flouriſhed for many centuries, And it 
might have flouriſhed in the ſame manner 
for ever, had not diſcord and animoſity oc- 
caſioned an appeal to the power of a ma- 
gittrate where reaſon alone ſhould have de- 
cided 
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cided or nothing at all, and introduced an 


aſcendant from which it has never been a- 
ble to extricate itſelf ſince. Had Socrates 

etended to be a divine teacher, and had 
his diſciples endeavoured to deſtroy the hea- 
then mythology, and to make his ſyſtem of 
morals a ſyſtem of religion too; and had 
the preceptor of Alexander influenced that 
monarch to eſtabliſh this philoſophy where- 
ever he fixed his ſtandard; the ſchool of the 


academies might have occaſioned as much 


diſturbance in the world, as chriſtianity did 
nader Conſtantine or as Mohammediſm 
under the Impoſtor. But the antient phi- 
loſophers were either not ſo ambitious or 
not ſo artful as the chriſtian divines. In- 
| deed they were not inſpired to ſee the uni- 
verſality of their doctrines, as the firſt chriſ- 
tians were of their belief. They were not 
therefore ſo zealous in propagating their opi- 
nions, and although Ariſtoteliſm has had 
its devotees and its martyrs ; yet this has 
only been when chriſtianity has ſhadowed 
it under its wing. STO, 

_ Chriſtianity did not appear as a ſect of 
philoſophy, it ſtood in no need of human 
learning, nor was deſigned to be a com- 
plete ſyſtem of morality. The purport of 
it was to enforce virtue upon the minds of 
men upon additional motives. It proclaim- 


ed however aloud the lenity of God. It 
had 
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had a tendeney to deſtroy all kinds of ido- 
latry and break down the fence even of 
Jewiſh ſuperſtition, The character then 
which it put on; viz. as a ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, ſeemed deſtructive at firſt of thoſe 
glorious effects it was intended to produce, 
the reformation of mankind. For by this 
the various corruptions were introduced, 
with which it has ſince been overwhelmed, 
and which-have greatlyretarded its progreſs. 
Although it was deſigned to deſtroy the or- 

der of prieſthood, ſo iniquitous in every re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment, yet ſuch an inſtitu- 
tion offered advantages which human na- 
ture was not willing to yield. Chriſt came 
to deſtroy the law, and with it no doubt an 
order which was ſo tyrannical over the Jew- 
iſh people. He came too to deſtroy ido- 
latry and the order of prieſthood in heathen 
nations ſo intimately connected with it ; 
with all the ſecret myſteries which belong- 
ed to their inſtitutions. ButChriſtians were 
too fond of the emoluments of prieſts not 
toderive every worldly advantagefrom them, 
and they adhered to the inſtitution of prieſt- 
hood and that of the myſteries alſo. Riches 
and power have ſuch attractive charms, that 
even the pure precepts of the goſpel, the 
example of Jeſus Chriſt and his diſciples, 
and the many prohibitions of worldly ad- 
vantages which our religion inſiſts upon, 
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„ 
had no influence over minds, which were 
diſpoſed to nothing ſo much as avarice, and 
over men who had vanity enough to think 
themſelves inſpired even whilſt their whole 
character was contradictory to the precepts 
of their maſter. To engage the wonder 
and aſtoniſhment of their hearers rather 
than to reform their lives, to teach them 
© myſteries rather than reveal the true ſenſe 
of the goſpel to them, and to inſpire them 
with a veneration for the ſacred character 
of the prieſthood rather than an attention 
to the truths they promulged ; the teachers 
of chriſtianity ſoon found would increaſe 
their reputation andthe number of their fol- 
lowers, and at the ſame time ſatisfy their 
ambition and their avarice. The proceſſes 
of reaſon are ſlow and languid, and although 
they are more certain and ſure upon this ac- 
count; yet it requires a length of time and 
the utmoſt induſtry to gain proſelytes to 
its cauſe : It requires alſo a depth of un- 
derſtanding, whilſt myſtery may be propa- 
gated by the moſt ignorant, as indeed it 1s 
fit only for ſuch hands. Beſides this, terror 
likewiſe is one of the moſt conſiderable in- 
ſtruments which enthuſiaſts can wield a- 
gainſt the conſciences of men; and where 
ambition dictates, ſuch perſons have never 
failed to uſe it, to the ſacrifice of the peace 
of their fellow creatures, and to the ag- 
grandizing 
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grandizing wealth to themſelves. But the 
reaſonable and intelligent man, who un- 
derſtands the ſeriptures and is honeſt enough 
to propagate their truths with integrity, 
will avail himſelf of no argument which is 
not warranted by the will of his maſter. 
He will avoid then every thing which may 
triumph over the underſtandings of man- 
kind, and inſtead of plumirig himſelf upon 
a higher degree of wiſdom, will endeavour 
to make others as wiſe and as intelligent as 

himſelf. | ; 
We need not refer to any hiſtory, replete 
as it is with facts, for the truth of theſe 
aſſertions. Our own times will readily ac- 
quaint us with the influence of theſe means 
over the conſciences of men. Whoever has 
reſolution and confidence enough, might ſay, 
whoever has diſhoneſty and diſingenuity 
enough, to tyrannize over the credulities 
of his fellow creatures, will gain not only 
proſelytes ſufficient to make him very po- 
pular, but will increaſe his fortune as well 
as his reputation. But if his doctrines are 
ſuch as he himſelf does not thoroughly un- 
derſtand and of conſequence can never ex- 
plain to his hearers, or if he does under- 
ſtand them is unwilling they ſhould be ex- 
plained; he will be ſo much the more eſ- 
teemed and rewarded. If too he mixes ter- 
ror and deſpair in his tenets, if he exhibits 
C2 a dark, 


6 
a dark, beclouded and melancholy view of 
nature and of mankind, if he threatens eter- 
nal damnation to thoſe who will not join 
him in his enthuſiaſm, ne will ſoon find that 


weak men, willing to catch at every ſtraw 


which is offered to them, will naturally 
flock into him, not becauſe they are really 
convinced of his doctrines, but becauſe they 
with to be, and becauſe their fears are more 
powerful than their reaſon, which make 
them dread his cenſures, rather than truſt 


to their own judgement. They are willing 


to be right, and therefore refign their opi- 
nions to men who are more wiſe, but are 
not a whit more honeſt than themſelves, 
nor in the leaſt deſirous of leading them in 
the right path. | 

There is nothing ſo dangerous as wiſdom 
in the hands of diſhoneſt men. They are 
acquainted with every art to conceal the 
truth, and they know how to involve it in 
theſpeciouspretextof error. We ought then, 
if we are ignorant, to examine into the 
hearts of thoſe who would teach us, before 
we truſt ourſelves to the direction of their 
heads. Every honeſt man knows how to 
preſerve the character of probity, but he 
may not always be fortunate enough to be 
wiſe. Honeſt men however are too apt to 
be credulous, and thoſe only who have prac- 


tiſed diſhoneſt arts themſelves are the moſt 
liable 
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liable to be ſuſpicious of other men.. Knaves 
know this, and are therefore cautious be- 
fore the fellows of their gang, whilſt they 
practiſe all their ſophiſtry upon thoſe with 
whom they are certain to ſucceed. 
It may ſeem harſh perhaps to apply the 
foregoing ſentiments to religion and the 
profeſſors of it. But if we trace the pro- 
greſs of that amiable inſtitution from the 
firſt beginning of it almoſt to this æra, we 
ſhall find that ambition and avarice, aided 
by hypocriſy and fraud, have been the prin- 
cipal cauſes of its corruption, and have been 
the ſole motives upon which human au- 


thority has gained ſuch an aſcendant as it 


has over the conſciences of men. When 

rieſts were eſtabliſhed to teach mankind 
the truths of the goſpel revelation, to make 
them better citizens and happier in every 
domeſtic circumſtance, if they fulfilled their 
duty in theſe particulars there was no room 
for cavilling or diſputes with each other. 
But when bad men were admitted into their 


order, who were inſtigated by ambition and 


avarice, to promote their own intereſt ra- 
ther than the good of their followers ; they 
were willing to inſiſt upon, if not invent 
any doctrines which might contribute to 
this end, and to appeal to any authority 
which could ſupport their defigns. When 
authority was applied to upon ſuch an oc- 

| caſion, 
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caſion, and to ſupport ſuch principles what 
can we expect from it ? For human power 
to ſupport the cauſe of reaſon and free en- 
quiry is a ſoleciſm. They are ſufficiently 
able to defend themſelves. To ſupport any 
other cauſe, muſt certainly be unjuſt, for 
every other cauſe muſt be dictated by thoſe 
narrow and bigotted principles, which are 
incompatible both with the doctrines and 
precepts of religion. i 
Thoſe who eſpouſe the cauſe of reaſon 
and free enquiry in matters of religion, ap- 
peal to the underſtandings of mankind alone, 
truſt to their own perſuaſions for their aid, 
and want no human authority but the ſanc- 
tion of men of ſenſe to ſupport them. Hu- 
man authority or civil reſtraints muſt be 
abſolutely incompatible with the firſt prin- 
ciples of reaſon ; for can any government, 
by reſtrictive laws, ſupport that which is 
liable to change, and human reaſon cannot 
ſubſiſt if we deprive it of this affection. 
There are opinions we muſt confeſs which 
every profeſſor of religion will and muſt ſup- 
port, ſuch as reſpe& our moral conduct and 
behavior. Theſe however the civil magiſ- 
trate from rules of policy is bound equally 
with the miniſter of religion to maintain. 
But in theſe every chriſtian is agreed, ex- 
cept thoſe who ſet up a magiſterial tribu- 
al to inſiſt upon more. More cannot be 


| inſiſted 


( 23 1 
inſiſted upon, by any human power whats 
ever. Reaſon diſavows its influence be- 
cauſe it does not want it; and bad prin- 
ciples and a bad conduct only can deſire it, 
becauſe it is the ſole means by which inte- 
reſted views can be ſecured to mankind. 

We may ſee then very plainly, that the 
great objects of religion, making men bet- 
ter, and enforcing a life of piety and virtue 
by eternal rewards can never be diſputed. 
And in fact, diſputes never were raiſed from 
ſuch topics as theſe. Whoever attempted 
any thing of this kind, would be imme- 
diately denounced an enemy of chriſtia- 
nity, and the greateſt foes otherwiſe to each 
other would join in this caſe to oppoſe him. 
Diſputes in religion have ariſen from much 
{lenderer ſources. Sources indeed ſo ſlen- 
der, that when we think of the perſecution 
and bloodſhed which has enſued upon them, 
we can hardly believe human nature ſo weak, 
and the followers of Jeſus Chrift ſo wick- 
ed, as to make them the pretext of their 
cruelty. I cannot believe but that more 
cogent motives muſt have prevailed to en- 
courage a ſpirit ſo exceedingly malevolent. 
I will endeavour therefore to ſhew that this 
was really the caſe, and that an appeal to 
human authority, and the ſupport of bigo- 
try, muſt be derived from bad principles of 
the heart, much more than from any pole- 
mical 
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amongſt the firſt teachers of chriſtianity, 


$8; 6.4 


N the firſt ages of this religion, ſo amia- 

ble to mankind and fo friendly to their 
eternal intereſts; men embraced its doctrines 
who were not only perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
underſtandings, but might be well verſed 
likewiſe in the philoſophy of the antients. 
To eſtabliſh a ſimilarity then in doctrinal - 
points, between religion and the ſect to 
which they belonged, as in moral points 
ſuch a ſimilitude was already eſtabliſhed, 
was natural and cannot be wondered at. 
The friends to diſtinct ſects therefore would 
conceive of chriſtianity, in a different man- 
ner from each other, and might carry the 
apothegms of an heathen ſchool, into a 
church which breathed only peace and good 
will to mankind... Diſputes however from 
this ſource might in ſome places be proſe- 
cuted with that calmneſs that is natural or 


at leaſt conſiſtent with the character of phi- 


loſophers. In others they might excite a 
degree of warmth that is natural to men. 
But I can never think they could by any 
means contribute to that ſpirit of 1 

wit 


( 25 ) | 

with which the chriſtian: church has been 
ſo much harraſſed. A few good men, warm 
in a cauſe which they imagined to be true, 
might be elated a little too much perhaps 


by the heat of argument, in the difputes 


which might frequently happen in thoſe 
hours of religious ſociety that was conſtant- 
ly held amongſt chriſtian miniſters. To 
think however that ſome traitors ſhould not 
mix in theſe aſſemblies, were to think more 
honourably of the diſciples of Chriſt after 
his deceaſe, than of thoſe apoſtles who 


were his conſtant companions during life. 


Amongſt theſe was a Judas, whom avarice 
tempted by the love of wealth, and whom 
ambition influenced by a falſe idea of power, 
to betray the object of his beſt affections, his 
friend, his everlaſting benefactor. How 
many Judas's may we not ſuppoſe, to aſſume 
the character of religion, and mix with its 
votaries in every age which bears its date. 
And although the methods they might em- 
brace to betray their maſter may be diffe- 
rent from that of the apoſtle ; yet they have 
done it as effectually, and to much better 


purpoſe to themſelves, Or although they 


embraced the means which were lo plainly 
held out to them, they endeavoured to 
avoid the diſhonourable end to which he ex- 
poſed himſelf. 
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That ſuch were the principles however 
which ſubjected religion to human autho- 
rity, I muſt believe as long as I know our 
natures are frail, and that bad men are al- 
ways fond of inſinuating themſelves into 
good company, when any worldly advan- 
tage is to be obtained by it. 'e 
To this may be objected, that as chriſtia- 
nity appeared to the world very different 
from a ſect of philoſophy, and was imme: 
diately oppoſed to the religion, to the ſu- 
perſtitious practices, and the diabolical my- 
ſteries of Pagan inſtitutions; as ſoon as a 
Roman emperor embraced its tenets, it was 
natural he ſhould protect it from inſults, 
and thus as it were by accident introduce all 
the evils which we would account for dif- 
ferently. hep | 2171 
But give me leave to ſay, that protecting 

it from inſult as a general ſcheme of ſimpli- 
city and purity, was very different from in- 
terfering in perſonal diſputes, upon doctri- 
nal points, appointing and over-ruling coun- 


cils and eſtabliſhing his opinion in doctrine 


as well as in practice. Indeed though the 
chriſtians were very much perſecuted by the 
Roman emperors, yet chriſtianity authori- 
ſed no retaliation upon this account. And 
a virtuous heathen who could not conſcien- 
tiouſly comply with the doctrines of the 
goſpel, was juſtified in bis refuſal to embrace 
ws : it. 
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it. For chriſtianity appeals only to the con- 
viction of its votaries. Human authority 
then has no power to make chriſtians even 
of thoſe who diſbelieve its tenets; how 
much lefs can it have to make ſectaries, 
where opinions can ſo little interfere with 
the intereſts of mankind. But to gain a 
point by the ſword is ſo much more eaſy 
than by reaſon and perſuaſion, that it is no 
wonder ambitious men have ſaved them< 
ſelves ſo much trouble, when they held the 
power in their own hands. We can only 
wn that whilſt they exerciſed it, they 
aſſumed a character to which they had ſo 
little pretenſions. ; 


It cannot be denied likewiſe, that a fond- 
| neſs for opinion, might be fo exceedingly 


heightened, as to connect religion itſelf 
with a fyſtem which was entirely human, 
and thus might beget that ſpirit of bigotry, 
which from its univerſal nature one would 
imagine natural to mankind. But bigotry 
has never flouriſhed in ſuch vigour, as when 
protected by the authority of powerful 
princes. And then indeed it has produced 
all the ill effects in a religicus cauſe, which 
one would imagine could be dictated by the 
worſt of demons, Ambitious men paved 
the way to ſecure the emoluments of reli- 
gion by human authority, and many good 
men even might relax a little in their duty, 
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| where they found an infallible ſecurity, and 


be fond of protecting error inſuch a caſe, if 
not by violence, yet by counſel and advice. 
To think that every prieſt who has wink- 
ed at the power, or ſcreened himſelf under 
the wing of political eſtabliſhments in re- 


ligion, and the interference of a civil ma- 


giſtrate, is a diſhoneſt man, would be to 
think the moſt diſhonourably of ſome of 
my fellow creatures, whoſe beſt principles 
ſhould direct them to the contrary, and 
whoſe characters are ſet apart as examples 
of virtue to the reſt of mankind. There 
have been men of the greateſt purity in their 
religious ſentiments, and of the utmoſt in- 
tegrity in their practice, who have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed for theſe qualities under every 
eſtabliſhment, the moſt corrupt as well as 
the moſt ſimple. But is not their adhe- 
rence to the church, a flaw in their charac- 
ters; and would they not have ſhone forth 
as much brighter examples, if avoiding the 
ſtrides of ambition, they had oppoſed any 
infringements on their perſonal opinions? 
We admire the integrity and ſteadineſs of 
Luther, who when he was ſenſible of the 
evils of the church of Rome, reſiſted them 
with all that firmneſs with which he was 
naturally endued. If every chriſtian mini- 
ſter was a Luther, or if chriſtian miniſters 
had always made the fame uſe of their abi- 
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lities, or of theirvirtues, as he did ; ſhould 
we ever have had an eſtabliſhment of po- 
pery, ſhould we ever have had a creed, or 
a ſubſcription to particular articles in Eng- 

land ? | 
It would be needleſs to examine the par- 
ticular diſputes which happened amongſt 
the firſt chriſtians, have been frequently 
renewed fince, and are now in as great a 
ſuſpence as ever. It is ſufficient for us to 
fay they are all unintereſting, and of little 
importance to the chriſtian's faith, much 
leſs to his practice. Is it poſſible that the 
nature of Chriſt's eſſence whatever it be, 
could influence men more or leſs to virtue 
and integrity, or could alter their ideas con- 
cerning the motives upon which the eter- 
nal intereſts of mankind are to be promo- 
ted? Chriſt came to ſpeak the will of God, 
will any connection then with the ſupreme 
being, alter his decrees, or diſturb the au- 
thority from whence they proceed? A diſ- 
pute upon ſuch matters may make men 
worſe, it can never make them better; it 
might make them worſe, becauſe it might 
invalidate the real evidences of chriſtianity, 
and the true nature of the divinity himſelf; 
or might induce men to truſt too much to 
a ſaviour whom they had inveſted with ſuch 
extraordinary powers, and too little to them- 
ſel ves, 
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ſelves, who are anſwerable alone for thei 


conduct. 

I will mention only one doctrine more 
of chriſtianity, becauſe it has been much 
diſputed amongſt chriſtians ; and we muſt 


confeſs, as it is capable, that it has really 


bred much ill will amongſt them. For it 
is a doctrine which is ſhocking to huma- 
nity, and I hope I may be excuſed, if even 
in this treatiſe intended to promote charity 
and univerſal benevolence, I pronounce it 
impious, and highly unbecoming the God 
who made us, and the Saviour who has re- 
deemed us from deſtruction, It is the doc- 
trine of election, which if any one will 


ſhew me can be productive of a good action, 


I will renounce all pretenſions to truth and 
honeſty ; for truth and honeſtycannot ſub- 
fiſt in my mind, with an opinion that both 
good and evil are predetermined by Provi- 
dence, and that I have no power to com- 
municate friendly offices to my fellow crea- 


tures, or to with-hold from them my afliſt- 
ance. If too the generality of the world is 
condemned to be miſerable, and notwith- 


ſtanding all my juſt and upright endeavours, 


I am to be included amongſt them, and 
only a few ſupercilious ſaints who preſume 
upon the lenity of God, becauſe they per- 


form ſome external acts of devotion, are to 


. be received into iis boſom ; I would rather 
relinquiſh 


G.) 
relinquiſh all. ideas of religion, than em- 


brace it upon ſuch terms. And every 
principle within me, would induce me to 
think Jeſus Chriſt a greater impoſtor than 
Mahomet. For it is much better we 
ſhould be flattered in ſome few vices, than 
that the effects of all our good and bene- 
volent actions, ſhould be deſtroyed. Upon 
ſuch principles, however, creeds have been 
formed, and, in conſequence of them, ſuch 
beliefs inſiſted upon, as were inconſiſtent 
with the true ſpirit of religion, and the 
diſpoſition of Jeſus Chriſt. Every man, 
no doubt, has a right to enjoy his opinion; 
and even ſuch ſentiments as theſe, ſo whim- 
fical, and, at the ſame time, ſo unjuſt, muſt 


not be thwarted, or torn 13 from the 


mind of its advocates. The great error 
was in obliging every perſon, who partook 
of the advantages of civil community, to 
confeſs this, or any other opinion, equally 
as groundleſs. 

In about four centuries after the pro- 
mulgation of chriſtianity, it was embraced 
by the emperor Conſtantine; and the zea- 
lous, or rather the ambitious, were Willin 
to yield the pre-eminence in religious af 
fairs to him. But in this they appealed 
to a weak, filly, and ambitious man, to 


determine an affair which the wiidom of 
their 
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their counſels, and the depth of their learn- 
ing, could not effect. 

How ridiculous muſt they have thought 
ſuch a deciſion, if it had not been ſeconded 
by power and authority. But ſuch an in- 
fluence gave weight to opinions, when they 
only ſtruggled for victory, and loſt ſight 
of the argument by which they were ſup- 
ported. Can we think that men who did 
this, were actuated by principles either of 
religion or of reaſon ? By religion they 
could not be, becauſe they allowed, if they 
were in earneſt, an ignorant man to de- 
termine againſt the opinion of the moſt 
inſpired perſon who ever appeared on earth. 
They could neither be influenced by prin- 
ciples of reaſon, for then they muſt have 
thought the emperor wiſer than themſelves, 
a conceſſion few prieſts will grant to 

rinces, eſpecially when they preſume on 
the ſtrength of their-own abilities. They 
ſubmitted then entirely ro authority. They 
knew he was the conqueror of the world, 
and they were confident of his ſupport 
againſt every attack to their diſadvantage. 
As an honeſt man, if he was ſuch, or as 2 
rudent man, which he certainly was, he 
embraced the chriſtian religion, and it was 
ſufficient he ſhould protect it againſt in- 
fidelity and paganiſm. To have done this 
in that decent and gentle manner, which 
1 


1 


it required, would have commanded only 
his countenance, and ſuch a countenance, 


if chriſtians could have agreed amongſt 


themſelves, would have ſpread it through 
the univerſe. But private diſſenſions pre- 


vented that public ſpirit which ought to 


have prevailed, and was neceſſary for the 
general propagation of the goſpel. 

Before I proceed any further, let me aſl 
this queſt ion, which may appear a ſtale one 
to many of my readers, but which carries 


an invincible argument to ſupport what 1 


advance, If chriſtianity were intended to 
become a public religion, and to be en- 


forced even in practical points by a civil 


authority, why was not ſuch an authority 
eſtabliſhed by the great founder and pro- 
mulgator of it? Why did he not ſatisfy 


the earneſt expectations of the Jews, in 


creating an earthly kingdom. The Jews 
he might have made the conquerors of 
Rome, and of the world, and fixed at once 
the ſtandard of religion and of power in 
that renowned city. But Chriſt appealed 
to the reaſonable nature, not to the paſſions 
of men, and to the underſtandings of the 
moſt vulgar of his diſciples. He availed 
himſelf therefore of no human authority, 
becauſe he knew ſuch a power was quite 
inconſiſtent with the influence by which 
he endeavoured to eſtabliſh his religion, the 

E influence 
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( 34 ) 
influence of reaſon, and of common ſenſe, 
It was the higheſt degree of arrogance 
therefore in an earthly prince, becauſe he 
believed the doctrines of chriſtianity, to 
propagate them in the unnatural manner 
which he did. But it was infinitely worſe 
in the miniſters of the Goſpel to perſuade 
him to it, and to engage him in a party, 
whoſe doctrines had no other tendency than 
to ſerve the moſt abandoned purpoſes. 
Conſtantine may, indeed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be excuſed from all the guilt which 
might lie upon him in this affair. He 
may be excuſed from the guilt of impoſing 
his own opinion, whatever it might be, 
but not from that of impoſing his autho- 
rity. But ſuch an authority is iniquitous 
enough. For as to opinions, if he was 
not well verſed in ſophiſtical arguments, 
he might be ſufficiently acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Goſpel, which are 
plain and intelligible to every capacity, 
I wont ſay, but that if he had impoſed the 
moſt abſolute authority, without any con- 
fideration at all of opinion, it would not 
have been better than the method he took 
to enſlave the conſcience of mankind. 
Had he indeed impoſed his authority to 
ſilence every diſpute, and reconcile the 
jarring opinions and animoſities of all 
parties, he would have acted like a 5 
| an 
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and benevolent man, if he had forfeited 
the character of an artful and ambitious 
prince. But to ſummon a council of mi- 
niſters, that he might give power to the 
majority, was only to encourage the ſpirit 
of faction and diſcontent, that he might 
avail himſelf of the ſpoil. For it gave birth 
to two parties in religion, to the moſt 
powerful of which he became the head, 
and who in return for his favours, would 
facrifice to his vanity, whilſt they ſerved 


their own ambition. He eſtabliſhed a ge- 


neral authority in religious affairs, and the 
prieſts of the party, which he eſpouſed, 
were very willing to ſerve as his delegates, 
whilſt they tyrannized over the perſons, 
and pocketted the property of their ad- 
verſaries, Es 
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HAT a lamentable ipectacle doth 

this preſent to us, of a religion ſo 

amiable as that of Jeſus Chriſt, which even 
in its infancy could be ſo corrupted by the 


wiles and' hypocriſy of thoſe men, who 


were inſtituted to ſupport it in its greateſt 
purity—To what ſhall we attribute this 
misfortune ? To a defect in religion! It 
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cannot be. For it ſhines forth in all that 


amiable fimplicity, which deſtroys every 
wrong affliction, even of the hearts, much 
more than the lives and conduct of man- 
kind May we not attribute it, however, 
to another ſource? T wont ſay to the ob- 
ſtinacy in opinion of the advocates of re- 
ligious truths, and to the interference of 
philoſophic notions, where they were ſo lit- 
tle wanted. I will attribute it originally 
to a ſource, for which, perhaps, I may be 
blamed by a ſet of men, who ſtill continue 
to avail themſelves of an inſtitution from 
which they have received ſo much benefit. 
I will endeavour to account for it then 
from the early eſtabliſhment of a prieſt- 
hood, that golden opportunity to a world- 
ly minded man. And in order to do this 
more effectually, we muſt examine into 
the neceſſity, as well as the utility, of ſuch 
an order, in thoſe early times. And if we 
can ſhew that it was really uſeleſs, we may 
1magine it was exceedingly miſchievous, 
That a number of men ſhould be ſet apart 
as teachers of religion, inſtructed in every 
doctrine which belongs to it, and by which 
it is ſupported, is a great benefit to ſo- 
ciety. That they ſhould be decently main- 
tained too, at the public expence, 1s but 
juſt and reaſonable at this time of day, be- 


cauſe the variety of diſputes which e 
ap- 
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e in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and the 
di 


ance in time from which religion was 
firſt promulgated, have made theology a 
laborious ſcience, rather than a ſyſtem of 
right actions only. But if polemical diſ- 
putes had never happened in ſociety, if the 
order of prieſthood had never been eſtabliſh= 
ed as diſtinct from the general maſs of 
mankind, and if political authcrity had 
never intervened in the religious ſentiments 
of the world ; the order of prieſthood might 
have been executed even at this time, chriſ- 
tianity would have been betterunderſtood, its 
precepts more regularly obſerved, and its 
liberty more ſecurely maintained. 

In the firit preaching of religion, all that 
was wanting to ſupport it were induſtry, 
and a good conſcience. Our Saviour him- 
ſelf knew this, and he ſelected, therefore, 
his diſciples, not from the opulent or the 
learned, but he repaired to the cottage of 
the iaſherman, and there he found that in- 
tegrity of heart, and that labour and dili- 
gence, which he knew would be moſt ne- 
ceſſary to the propagation of his goſpel. 
In future times the rich and powertul, as 
well as the men of ſenſe and knowledge, 
attracted by the charms of this divine per- 
| fon, approved of his doctrines ſo friendly 
to mankind, and eagerly embraced his re- 
ligion. Nicodemus had a long and ſerious 

con- 
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638) 
conference with him, by which he was con- 
vinced of the truth of his miſſion; and 
Joſeph of Arimathea buried him in his own 
tomb, in which no other perſon had ever 
been lain. Much travelling and great ex- 
pence were requiſite for thoſe apoſtles who 
ſucceeded our Saviour, to traverſe the world, 
and to teach his doctrine to all nations. 
But he himſelf encouraged them to bear 
with patience, when he foretold, that they 
ſhould undergo a variety of hardſhips in 
the world. If he had told them, that they 
ſhould become biſhops of certain rich and 
powerful cities, from which they ſhould 
amaſs immenſe wealth, he might have en- 
couraged their worldly expectations, but 
his goſpel would have been but little be- 
nefited by their ſublunary views. - For in 
proſecuting the end, they would probably 
have loſt fight of the means, by which they 
are to attain to 1t, 

To continue a race of diſintereſted men, 
who thould expend their whole fortunes in 
the proſecution of their duty, and live in 
the moſt abject poverty and meanneſs, was 
a very difficult taſk, and was ſoon prevented 
by the immunities which were beſtowed 
upon the church. Immunities which were 
but light to the benefactors, but were very 
advantageous to thoſe who received them. 


A church then ſoon became to avaricious 
perſons 
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perſons a valuable conſideration, and others, 
who might not perhaps be ſo fond of money, 
were willing to avail themſelves of theſe 
benefits, whilſt a natural fortitude ſecured 
them from the dangers of perſecution. By 
theſe means a prieſthood was eſtabliſhed, 
not of ignorant fiſhermen, who denied no 
emoluments, or of rich perſons whoſe con- 
ſciences ſecured them againſt the tempta- 
tions of any; but of worldly minded men, 


who were defirous of making a gain of re- 


ligion, as of any other earthly commodity, 
And it has proved to be the beſt trade the 
device of man was ever able to invent. 
Had none but poor conſcientious fiſhermen, 
or of rich and powerful perſons who were 
conſcientious too, been left to propagate 
the goſpel ; the order of prieſthood would 
have been uſeleſs, the doctrines of the goſ- 
pel would never have ſtood in need of 
human learning, and it would naturally 
have inſinuated itſelf into the minds of men, 
by its own purity and fimplicity. That 
a church ſhould be inſtituted, or a place 
where the. diſciples of chriſtianity might 


meet and perform their devotions to the 


Almighty, no one will pretend to diſpute. 


But when the doctrines of religion were fo 
ſimple, an inſtructor was hardly neceſſary, 


and plain common ſenſe, ſuch as was con- 


ſiſtent with every occupation, was alone 
neceflary 
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neceſſary in the perſon who might oc- 
caſionally preſide in ſuch an aſſembly. That 
any however ſhould be ſet apart for this 
purpoſe, and liberally rewarded too, could 
be of no uſe, unleſs it were to increaſe their 
love of power, and their love of money, 
And this was the inevitable conſequence. 

A natural reaſon may be giyen, why 
chriſtian miniſters ſhould be glad to avail 
themſelves of the order of prieſthood. It 
was becauſe that it was formerly eſtabliſh- 
ed, both in the heathen, as well as the 
Jewiſh church. And although Chriſt came 
to deſtroy the ceremonial law of the latter; 
and entirely obliterate idolatry amongſt the 
former; yet his ſucceſſors were unwilling 
to give up the emoluments of either, tho 
it was very eaſy to change the objects to 
which their adoration might be paid, and 
excule themſelves from .ſome painful ope- 
rations. 5 

In the firſt ages of chriſtianity, the title 
of biſhop implied no more than the paſtor 
of a congregation, and notwithſtanding it has 
been ſo highly exalted ſince, yet every perſon 
who was choſen to preſide in a diſtinct af- 
ſembly was honoured by it. His power, 
however, was no more than that of a ſpi- 
ritual teacher, and extended only to thoſe 
few who ſubmitted themſelves to his care, 
In proceis of time as the diſciples of chrit- 

tianity 
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tianity increaſed, and different congrega- 
tions were eſtabliſhed in large and populous 
towns; the paſtor of the firſt eſtabliſhed 
church, retained the name of biſhop, whilſt 
the reſt were excluded from it. A number 
of miniſters too, whenever they met to- 
gether, naturally gave the preheminence to 
the firſt in dignity amongſt them, the biſhop 
of the place where they aſſembled. Such 
meetings were natural, and entirely con- 
ſiſtent with the true ſpirit of the goſpel, 
which requires that unanimity of temper, 
and that friendſhip in ſociety, which is ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport ſo laudable an inſtitution. 
And if theſe meetings had only con- 
ſidered the real good and benefit of the 
community, what ſociety could have been 
more amiable. But ambitious men no ſooner 
found their power over the conſciences of their 
weak brethren, than theſe meetings became 
ſubſervient to ſchemes of oppreſſion, which 
ended in frequent quarrels amongſt them- 
ſelves, and endeavours to overcome and 
reject each other. To what a plight may 
we ſuppole the innocent and honeſt man to 
be reduced. 

Theſe meetings were not long confined 
to particular cities. When miniſters diſ- 
covered how neceſſary they were to ſupport 
their power and influence, whole provinces, 
nay, whole nations were called together, 

F to 
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to determine the beſt means for eſtabliſh- 
ing an unnatural authority. Biſhops were 
convened with the reſt, but the prehemi- 
nence of the diſtin dioceſes was diſputed 
with great acrimony, and thus a party 
raiſed againſt the community without doors, 
ſoon brought on great confuſion amongſt 
themſelves, and introduced all the ana- 
themas with which the minority in ſen- 
timent was tormented. This power the 
majority either in property, or in numbers, 
laboured hard to ſupport, and when they 
found a prince who was able and willin 
to become their protector, readily ſubmit- 
ted themſelves to him, as a ſecurity againſt 
every danger. This was the origin of prieſt- 
hood, and of that craft which was neceſ- 
ſary to maintain it. How affairs have ope- 
rated fince, and how the authority of this 
order has been kept up in every nation - 
which had been denominated chriſtian, 
would be too tedious to detail. We will 
not therefore inſiſt upon the variety of ways 
by which the church of Rome has exer- 
ciſed human power, to the injury of man- 
kind. We will not enter upon all the 
{ſchemes of oppreſſion, that every proteſ- 
tant church has adopted ſince the reforma- 
tion, or will not difplay every ſpecies of 
tyranny under the church of England eſ- 
tabliſhment ; no nor under that of the preſ- 
byterians, 
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byterians, and of every branch of diſſenters. 
Perſecution, and bigotry have lifted up 
their heads under every form of church go- 
vernment; both in thoſe which by the 
laws of their country, are ſecured in their 
rights, and in thoſe which have differed 
from legal eſtabliſhment, but have reſerv- 
ed ſome privileges equally injurious to the 
community. Toenter into a regular detail 
of all — evils, would be a very laborious 
taſk, and although it might be a very im- 
proving, yet at the ſame time, would be a 
very painful exhibition of the manners of 
the world. We will confine ourſelves there- 
fore, to the hiſtory of religion, in theſe 
kingdoms, and to the many inconveniences, 
which at preſent ariſe from a political eſta- 
bliſhment of it, in this land of liberty. 
And in the proſecution of this deſign, will 
appeal to the good ſenſe of the community, 
to determine whether ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment, is not highly inconſiſtent with all our 
political, if not with all our religious notions. 


FF 


TE cannot be ſurpriſed to find that 
thoſe nations who have ſacrificed 

the liberty of action in the individual, with- 
out any compenſation for it, but the ſup- 
F 3 Port 
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port of the grandeur and vanity of an am- 
bitious man, ſhould refign their opinions 
alſo, or the profeſſion of opinions, into the 
hands of a ſuperior power. It was natural 
likewiſe, for a monarch, when he had ty- 
rannized over the perſonal rights of his ſub- 
jects, in the ſame manner to tyrannize over 
their conſciences, and thoſe ruling princi- 
ples which it was poflible for him to com- 
mand, but never in his power to ſubdue. 
Such a religion as popery too is the beſt 
ſupport of arbitrary meaſures to any ambi- 
tious potentate. For when men think free- 
ly, and give a ſcope to a general enquiry, 
they are naturally led to throw off thoſe re- 
ſtraints which are ſo neceſſary in the ſup- 
port of power. And that abject ſpirit on 
the contrary, which is afraid of thinking for 
itſelf, becomes an eaſy prey to ambition. 
There is nothing in the world ſo abſolute 
as the decrees of the church of Rome. The 
papal thunder has been the moſt powerful 
weapon that was ever wielded againſt the 
natural rights of mankind. And the ſub- 
ordinate government which has been eſta- 
bliſhed in it, has been excellently well cal- 
culated to ſupport its power. Attracted by 
the charms of ſuperſtition, and thoſe objects 
Which give a kind of luſtre to a religion, 
ſolemn muſic, brilliant paintings, and ſu- 
perb proceſſions, mankind have been led 
to 
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to ſubmit to the moſt deſpicable ſlavery, 
whilſt they gratified their curioſity, and 
made a facrifice to vanity of their virtue. 
Whilſt they were pleaſed with the means 
which ſeemed intended to excite their de- 
votion, they loſt Gght of the end deſigned 
by theſe ſolemnities, to enſlave their con- 
ſciences, and enforce the narrow views of 
a ſet of bigotted churchmen. To theſe 
things were likewiſe added the moſt power- 
ful energy of terror and deſpair, which were 
always hung out in their moſt frightful aſ- 
pects, to awaken the diſtreſs, and engage the 


attention of an admiring and bewildered 


multitude, The common people however 
were not the only perſons who were in- 
fluenced by theſe ſtriking objects. The 
moſt powerful princes were either filly 
enough to believe and truſt to the ſuperior 
power of the church of Rome, or were wil- 
ling to ſatisfy their ambition, whilſt they 
ſheltered themſelves under its wing. They 
availed themſelves however of this advan- 
tage, the eſtabliſhment of a molt arbitrary 
{way over the actions of their ſubjects, as 
they were warranted by their religion to 
effect it over the conſciences of them. A 
reformation then in the principles of reli- 
gion, and in conſequence an alienation 
trom the church of Rome, required the ut- 
moſt degree of attention, when it _— 
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the ſpirit of thoſe who were tired of its 


ſhackles. The reformers began to think 
for themſelves, and throw off every reſtraint 
upon their opinions, religious as well as ci- 
vil. Apower of ſubordination was therefore 
generally deſtroyed both in government, and 
in religion. And mankind emerging from 
barbarity, were willing to ſhake off every 


yoke under which they laboured. In Eng- 


land however it fared otherwiſe. For our 
clergy, at the ſame time they deſtroyed the 


pernicious doctrines of the church of Rome, 


thought that they might keep many of its 
emoluments, which cuſtom and authority 
rendered neceſlary, as well as convenient. 
Theydidnot deſire to relinquiſh every pow- 


er over the church, when they deſtroyed 


that of the pope. They threw off only 
fome of the religious obſervances, but they 
kept many others equally as ridiculous, and 
as inconſiſtent with the intentions of the 


gofpel. This can de accounted for only 


in this manner, that the beginning of the 
reformation in England, was attempted by 
the biſhops, who were unwilling to yield 


the advantages of which they had experi- 


enced ſo much of the ſweets; and that it 
was effected by an arbitrary and imperious 
queen, who found an order of prieſthood, 
and a ſubordinate authority in religion, 
would be highly eſſential to her tyrannical 
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meaſures, and would be of the laſt import - 
ance to ſupport her againſt the oppoſition 
of her ſubjects. It ſo happened however, 
that even the reformation which was firſt. 
levelled againſt the . of tne church of 
Rome, was eſtabliſhed upon the ſame ge- 
neral plan of government in England, as 
that church had adopted. It may ſeem at 
firſt fight too very ſtrange, that the reli- 
gious and political principles of our great 
men, influenced each other no more than 
they really did at the time of the revolu- 
tion, that glorious æra in the annals of 
Great-Britain. And that when liberty of 
action was eſtabliſhed upon the ſafeſt and 
moſt firm foundation, liberty of opinion 
was not ſupported with the ſame degree of 
vigour. N 

During the great ſtruggles for liberty un- 
der our civil wars, church government was 
in ſome meaſure deſtroyed, or rather the 
form of it was altered. But even in thoſe 
times, that true ſpirit of enquiry, which is 
the real ſupport of a religion, and that in- 
ability of the magiſtrate to become its de- 
fender, was never thought of. As mo- 
narchy was deſtroyed, epiſcopal authority, 
which was its greateſt ſupport, fell with it, 
and they were both buried in one maſs of 
ruins together. As the republican conſti- 
tution prevailed, the Preſbyterian form of 
| | | church 
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church government lifted up its head a- 
long with it. And when king Charles was 
reſtored to theſe kingdoms, the biſhops 
were reſtored to their ſees, and the ſame 
kind of government as formerly took place, 
There is a conſiderable difference however 
between the political and religious govern- 
ment of theſe nations, as there is a diffe- 
rence between a democracy in the ſtate, and 
preſbyters in the church, under a republi- 
can conſtitution, In our ſyſtem there is 
ſome reſemblance indeed in the forms, but 
a very great difference in the power by 
which they are ſupported. In one caſe, 
the monarch is limited and confined in his 
actions; in the other, he is ſubje& to little 
controul, but to delegate a power to parti- 
cular perſons, who are more abſolute than 
he would chuſe to be himſelf, 

We ſhall defer however, any other re- 
marks on this ſubject, till we have examin- 
ed a little more particularly into the nature 


of our church, and ſhewn that even as a 


ſcheme of government, if any were permit- 
ted, it would be highly oppreſſive to the 
ſubject, and entirely inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitutional principles of this kingdom. 
We ſhall conſider it then in three points of 
view. Firſt, as an eſtabliſhment of a ſub- 
ordinate power, by biſhops, &c. &c. who 
are proteſted by eccleſiaſtical laws, _ 
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ly, as requiring a ſubſcription to a ſet of 
articles, which it is impoſſible that all, and 
very probable but few, can with ſafe con- 
ſciences believe; and Thirdly, as affixing pe- 
culiar reſtraints upon the ſubject, and pu- 
niſhing him for no crime. 


s E C T. v. 


HE inſtitution of biſhops, and of that 
authority dependant upon it, derives 
its power, if not its original ſource, from 
that appeal to the Emperor, which we 
mentioned before, and became an uſeful 
appendage to arbitrary ſway. It was after- 
wards indeed, ſeparated from the temporal 
prince, and became ſubject to a ſpiritual 
one. But this was no more than changing 
hands, and whilſt it diverſified the objects 
of authority, made the power over the con- 
ſciences of men more arbitrary and ty- 
rannical, as it was more extenſive and com- 
pleat. The ſeparation of our king Henry 
VIII. from the church of Rome, likewiſe 
was a ſcheme of independance to himſelf, 
but by no means intended to favour the peo- 
ple; and the reformation which ſucceeded 
it, though it gave a ſcope to free enquiry, 
and enlarged the minds of thoſe who em- 
braced it, yet by no means altered the form 
of church governments, or remitted the 
controul of a prieſthood over the opinions 
of their fellow- creatures. - Under the ſame 
reſtraints, and with little variety, religion 
G hag 
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has continued ever ſince. Perhaps the au- 
thority in the prince, and in the clergy, have 
not been exerciſed with that vigour, which 
they might have ſhewn. The times are 
more free than in the time of the Tudors, 
and the clergy leſs in repute. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, an aſpiring and at the ſame 
time a bigotted prince, may by means of 
his private authority, make every diſſenter 
from the church of England, tremble for 
his life. | 

It may be ſaid, that there is a very con- 
ſiderable reſemblance between the power of 
the king of England, in church and in ſtate 
affairs ; and that as a free common-wealth 
is preſerved in one reſpect, as in the other. 
That the ſame form is preſerved we will 
allow. That there is an upper and lower 
houſe of ccnvocation, cannot be denied. 
But does the king want his houſes of con- 
vocation, as he does his parliament ? By no 


means. And would not his private autho- | 


rity, by ſuſpending his privilege of appoint- 
ing biſhops, deſtroy the whole order of 
prieſthood at once, without injuring him- 
ſelf or the nation. But he cannot act thus 
with his parliament; the ſecurity of his 
debts, and his revenue. The king as ex- 
ecutioner of the law, has a power of putting 
in force every act of the ſtate, and reli- 


gion depends upon the ſtate for its being; 


in his houſe of convocation therefore, he 
can do nothing but what is warranted by 


that ſuperior power, which can ſupport or 
| | annul 
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14 
annul any religion they pleaſe. And this 
is evident from the preſent eſtabliſhment of 
it. The power of the clergy therefore is 
very different from that pf the parliament 
of Great-Britain, and is to be confidered as 
a branch of the executive, rather than of 
the legiſlative part of our conſtitution. The 
clergy more nearly reſemble the army, than 
the parliament ; and as they are governed 
by laws equally contrary, have a very pow- 
erful influence in enforcing edicts, to 
the prejudice of their fellow creatures, but 
none in enacting of them. This may ſeem 


rather a happy than a diſagreeable circum- 


ſtance, when conſidered in one point of 
fight. As a freedom from the tyranny of 
a ſet of men, who being little intereſted in 
any one's good but their own, might make 
laws more prejudicial to the intereſt of the 
community, than what are already eſta- 
bliſhed. But as the terror of a law, con- 
fiſts in the execution of it; if tyranny is 
to be found there, it may be much worſe 
than the legiſlation, though ever ſo ſevere. 
For in one caſe there is hopes of relief, 
but never in the other ; eſpecially where a 
ſubordinate authority is regularly eſtabliſh- 
ed. For every one willing to ſupplant his 
ſuperior, will exert his zeal to the utmoſt 
in a cauſe which may gain him preferment, 
and keep a ſtri& and obſervant eye over the 
perſon above him ; who from ſuch a cir- 
cumſpection will be obliged to act like his 
neighbour. Beſides the hopes of prefer- 
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ment, naturally beget an attention to thoſy 
perſons who are to beſtow it; the flat- 
tering of their foibles, and a fimiliarity in 
manners. If a benefactor is therefore ſe- 
vere, hard hearted and cruel, all who ex- 
pect rewards from him, will eaſily ſlide into 
this diſpoſition, and practice every art which 
may recommend them to his favour. We 
need not mention other vices, equally as 
inconſiſtent with the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
What we want to ſhew, is not how they 
may be made bad men, but how they may 
be made tyrannical, and diſpoſed to over- 
_ the natural, the private rights of man- 

ind, 

Tyranny may be expected likewiſe, in 
ſuch a church as ours, not only from a ſub- 
ordination in power, but likewiſe from the 
unnatural authority which has been aſſum- 
ed over men, and from deriving all law 
from the moſt arbitrary ſource. Civil or 
eccleſiaſtical law, is the law of the Roman 
emperors, built upon the ruins of the moſt 
eminent common-wealth which ever flou- 
riſhed, It is the law of every arbitrary 
prince in Europe, and of the ſupreme head 
in the church of Rome. It is by ſuch a 
law however, that our clergy preſerve their 
power, and determine the cauſes of many 
of their fellow-ſubjects, in cauſes which reſ- 
pect their property and their perſons. How 
unnatural a paradox doth this preſent to us 
in the ſyſtem of our government. That 
the freeſt nation upon the earth, . li- 
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berty is their darling treaſure, and who 
would venture every thing to ſecure this 
bleſſing, ſhould not only countenance an 


unjuſtifiable right over the conſciences of 


men, but ſhould enforce it by officers the 
moſt oppreſſive, and by laws inconſiſtent 
with the conſtitution of their country, and 
deſtructive of the freedom of mankind, 
To every one who is in the leaſt acquaint» 
ed with the world as it now ſtands, or is at 
all converſant with the hiſtory of theſe na- 
tions, the civil, as well as the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of them; it will appear, that what 
we have repreſented in theory, is abſo- 
lutely true in fact. Has there ever been a 
diſturbance in government, in which the 
clergy have not interfered? And has not 
their ſubordinate authority given them 
great weight in it? Nay, has it not taken 
care always to ſuppreſs that general liberty 
in religion which has been admitted in 
civil affairs ? 

A biſhop, as a ſpiritual lord, has an 
equal power with any peer in the ſupreme 
aſſembly of theſe realms; and thus, in- 
deed, conſtitutes a part of the legiſlative 
authority, but he is abſolutely dependent 
upon the crown. It would be inconſiſtent, 
however, to think that he ſhould relin- 
quiſh his ſeat of himſelf, and adminiſtra- 
tion know the value of it too well to ſuffer 
him to do it. And hence his prehemi- 
nence is admitted in religious buſineſs, 
whilſt his yote is ſecured in that which is 
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merely ſecular. And thus it has happened, 


that rather than loſe the voice of twenty- 


fix perſons, the whole ſcheme of eccleſi- 
aſtical policy has been ſupported in its 
fulleſt extent. Had it not been for this 
circumſtance, King William would no 


doubt have as eaſily inclined to the de- 


ſtruction of the biſhops, and of every 
power connected with them, as he did to 
the toleration act, of which he was fo firm 
a friend. That glorious revolution, which 
he effected in theſe kingdoms, had this 
flaw in it; that whilſt it ſecured ſo ſafely 
our civil, it abſolutely neglected our reli- 
gious privileges. From the King, indeed, 
ever willing to ſupport his prerogative, a 
revolution which derogated from his power 
could not be expected, though, as a friend 
to human liberty, he might have-con- 
ſented to it, as a term by which he was to 
aſcend the throne. He might imagine 
the clergy, as all ſenſible, though not all 
beneyolent princes do, an uſeful inſtru- 
ment to effect any purpoſe he ſhould re- 
quire of them. The nobility, who were 
the ſole agents in that important event, 
were unwilling likewiſe to offend a ſet of 
men, who might be uſeful to them in 
the enterprize ; and beſides, many of the 
biſhops were concerned with them ; nay, 
Burnet was a principal, as well as an uſe- 
ful and very active aſſertor of the caule. 
How he would have choſen to reſign his 
emoluments js uncertain, but it on 
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have been dangerous to have queſtioned him 
upon ſuch a topic. Religion then was not 
conſidered at the revolution, and the king 
though really a friend to liberty of con- 
ſcience, found it neceſſary through his 
whole reign to protect church govern- 
ment, although he obtained that memora- 
ble act, which admitted ſome conſcientious 


perſons to diſſent from it. 


Since the time of the revolution no re- 
formation has taken place, and indeed what 
opportunity has been given for it. The 
clergy are ſtill obliged to ſupport their. 
power, and great emoluments are annexed 
to it. The diſſenters in compariſon are few 
and. ſcattered, and confined to a claſs of 
people of little importance in the ruling 

art of the nation, whatever they may be 
in the wealthy parts of it. Thoſe of the 
clergy too, who are conſcientious, or where 
conſciences are not obſcured in the glare 
of worldly preferments, are likewiſe very 
few. To be obliged to relinquiſh great 
livings, deaneries and biſhops, thoſe great 
benefices which all enjoy, or aim at enjoy- 
ing, would be conſidered by the greateſt 
part as a robbery, and the moſt unjuſt per- 
ſecution. One of the worſt of crimes with 
them, is in ſome thinking quakers to re- 
fule the payment of tithes. But what 
would be the fault then of with-holding all 
worldly preferment, but what was derived 
rom merit, or what is now too often beſ- 
towed upon indolence and immorality. 
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E proceed to enquite into the impo« 

ſition of thirty-nine articles in the 
church of England, upon thoſe who become 
miniſters, and of conſequence upon thoſe 
who attend the ſervices of religion, or con- 
form to any ordinances connected with 
them. If conſcience ought to preſide as 
a ruling principle, in the breaſt of any 


man, it ſhould ſhine forth in its fulleſt 


luſtre in thoſe who pretend to teach the 
dictates of it to others, and whoſe ſole bu- 
fineſs is to inform mankind of the truths, 
But how can truth be properly explained by 
thoſe perſons who fign their names to error, 
For they certainly ſubſcribe to error, whe« 
ther they believe the doctrines to which 
they annex their honour, or not. We need 
not diſpute the fallacy, where they do not 
believe them, for there the hypocriſy is 
too apparent. But if they do really be- 
lieve them, they are not certain how long 
that belief will continue, provided that they 
read and properly inform their minds : And 
if they do not this they are highly culpa- 
ble. For the books which are moſt likely 
to inform them of their errors, if they have 
any, are the ſcriptures of the truth, which 
ſhould be ever in their hands. There is 
nothing ſo unnatura}, and of conſequence 
ſo arbitrary, as a ſubſcription to particular 
articles in religion, It is the bane of "_— 

and 
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and can anſwer no good end, but to en- 
force that general authority, which may 
be neceſſary to form a government in re- 
ligion. It hath been thought expedient 
upon ſome political occaſions, when the 
perſon of the prince, or the conſtitution of 
the realm has been endangered, to require 
of all ſuſpicious perſons oaths, which might 
ſecure their fidelity to him, and the govern- 
ment by which they are ſupported. It 
would ſeem however, exceedingly ridicu- 
lous, if certain external qualities of per- 
ſon with which no one could be acquaint- 
ed, or of certain abilities of mind, of which 
every one might doubt, ſhould have a pa- 
negyric affixed, to which oaths were made 
cognizable. It is the ſame thing with re- 
gard to the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, in 
whatever country it is eſtabliſhed. Every 
one who is a preacher of his doctrine, ſhould 
believe his exiſtence, the glorious ends he 
came into the world to promote, and the 
motives upon which he enforced them. 
But farther than theſe no man can be obli- 
ged to believe, by any human authority, eſ- 
pecially when men who are the ſincereſt 
diſciples of Chriſt, have differed ſo much 
in their deciſions. 

If religion was merely a ſcheme of hu- 
man policy, contrived and enacted to ſup- 
port what we may juſtly imagine its worſt 
effects, the eſtabliſhment of human power ; 
I cannot think, that a rigid attention to 
particular articles, would be the beſt means 
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of ſecuring it, unleſs knavery and hypocri- 
ſy were equally neceſſary to ſupport the 
lan : For it muſt preclude education, and 
that uſeful learning, which is of the great- 
eſt conſequence in undertakings of this 
kind. If people read, they muſt think. 
Can any thing then be ſo terrible as to be 
prevented both from reading and thinking, 
for fear of loſing thoſe worldly emoluments, 
which can only be ſecured by ignorance, or 
by craft. By ignorance in truſting to lead- 
ers more wiſe than ourſelves, and by craft 
in thoſe ſuperior genius's, who are the real 
ſupport of church power. No worldly 
ſcheme can be ſupported byignorance alone, 
It is neceflary however, to prevent the ge- 
neralities of the clergy, eſpecially the infe- 
rior clergy, from being too wiſe, to pre- 
vent any attempts towards a reformation, 
And many of thoſe who receive great bene- 
fits from the church, are obliged to com- 
ply with many irkſome things, and great 
{trains upon their conſciences, to excuſe 
them. To reaſon freely under the reſtraints 
of an eſtabliſhment, is impoſſible, unleſs the 
circumſtances we mentioned laſt are attend- 
ed to, and the effects of reaſon are reſtrain- 
ed in one ſet of men, and prevented in the 

other. | . 
D pon theſe accounts, we find very few 
of the clergy who are properly inſtructed in 
the principles of true religion, and many 
who are ignorant of the force and meaning 


of the articles to which they ſubſcribe: * 
who 
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who, if they do underſtand them, are un- 
willing to examine them by the teſt of their 
own reaſon and of ſcripture, or if they have 
examined them by theſe teſts, are afraid to- 
propagate their real opinions, unleſs where 
they abſolutely agree with their ſubſcrip- 
tions. To confirm this, let me aſk who 
have been the great ſupporters of religion 
againſt infidelity in this kingdom, and the 
moſt able advocates for truth in theologi- 
cal opinions? Who have canvaſſed the 
ſcripture with greater accuracy, and given 
the beſt interpretations of it? Who have 
moſt promoted, and eſtabliſhed the prin- 
ciples of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, upon 
the plan he taught it? The clergy of the 
church of England, or the laity who have 
ſtudied theſe matters with freedom; or of 
late years thoſe few difſenting miniſters, 
who freed from the ſhackles of an eſtabliſn- 
ment, and ſupported by the lenity of a mild 
adminiſtration, have diſcuſſed every im- 
portant point in religion, with that true 
ſpirit which was required from the firſt in 
its profeſſors. To Tillotſon, to South, to 
Sherlock, to Clark, Butler and Hoadly, 
all great names indeed under the eſtabliſh- 
ment, many of whom, however, were not 
aſhamed to confeſs their objections to it; 
we may oppole the very great names of 
Locke, of Sir Iſaac Newton, of Mr. 
Boyle, of Milton, of Addiſon, of Steele, 
and Sir Michael Foſter, who were all well 
killed in theology, and philoſophy, and 
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ſhewed their good ſenſe, not only in em- 
bracing chriſtianity, but in defending it 
upon the moſt rational foundation. A- 
mongſt diſſenting miniſters, we may men- 
tion Leland, Chandler, Grove, Foſter, 
Taylor, Lardner, and many others, all 
great names, which will for ever ſhine 
forth, as ornaments of literature, in the 
annals of their. country, and dignify the 
religion of Chriſt Jeſus, by the ſervices 
they have done to it. 

We have not mentioned all the great 
men in the church, who have beſtowed 
much pains in elucidating the difficulties 
by which true religion has been obſcured; 
for religion in itſelf is eaſy to be under- 
ſtood by every capacity. We confefs, that 
many have laboured in the ſervice of their 
maſter, notwithſtanding the reſtraints 
which have been put upon them. But 

this every rational man will acknowledge, 
nay, the clergy themſelves are willing to 
acknowledge, that in many topics a free 
enquiry has been abſolutely prohibited, 
and in others, more pains has been taken 
to ſcreen obnoxious opinions from cenſure, 
than to deliver the truth with openneſs, 
and with candour. What a loſs has it 
been to the world, that ſuch men as Til- 
lotion, as Whichcot, as Bull, and biſhop 
Taylor, and ſeveral others, men of inge- 
nuity, and true friends to free enquiry, - 
ſhould be prevented from exerciſing their 


able talents, in a cauſe where they would 
have 
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En 
have ſhone with ſuch exalted luſtre. Dr. 
Clark, indeed, as he ſoared above moſt 
men in his abilities, ſoared above his fel- 
lows in reſolution and integrity; he ven- 
tured to aſſert the cauſe of truth againſt 
the power of the hierarchy, and againſt 
all the ill will and malice of his enemies. 
He was followed indeed by a few, but 
church cenſures were employed ſo ſeverely 
and liberally againſt them, as to terrify 
many well meaning perſons from proſe- 


cuting the glorious work which he had 


begun with ſo much ſucceſs. If every 
topic in religion had been handled with 
that accuracy and preciſion, and with that 
temper and good ſenſe, with which he 
handled the doctrine of the trinity, we 
thould probably have had no eſtabliſhment 
at this time, or ſuch an one as few would 
have refuſed to aſſent to, at leaſt none but 
thoſe who diſlike all eſtabliſhment, even 
thoſe which are ſettled upon the broadeſt 
foundation. 
We ſhall advance but one argument 
more, however, upon this ſubject, and 
leave the reſt to the worthy and ſpirited 
author of the Confeſſional, a firm and ſtea- 
dy, as well as able champion in the cauſe ; 
who has ſeen with concern the ambitious 
ſtrides of the clergy, and has endeavoured 
to break down the chain by which they 
are ſupported, Unhappy has it been for 
this kingdom, that ſo much luxury and 
diſſipation hath unavoidably crept into it, 
as 
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as to prevent in our rulers all attention to 
the concerns of religion, and encouraged 
the defenders of prieſtcraft to perſevere in 
their reſolutions to maintain its rights in- 
violable. Strange and unaccountable it is 


indeed, that when the cry of liberty is ad- 


vanced to its higheſt pitch, and when the 
leaſt reſtraint upon our actions, even upon 
thoſe which are injurious to the commu- 
nity, are deemed tyrannical and oppreſſive, 
that the liberty of thinking in religious 
matters is ſo little encouraged ; nay that the 
violent advocates for political freedom are 
members of the church o: England. And 
what 1s worſe than all, that the chief ad- 
vocate in the cauſe, ſhould at tie ſame time 
avow his contempts of an adminiſtration, 


for infringing upon the liberty of his pri- 


vate, his ſingle perſon, in an affair of no 


conſequence, and profeſs to belong to a 
church which has infringed the liberty of 
every man in the kingdom, in an affair of 
infinite conſequence; and by which he was 
particularly affected, as being educated in 
contrary principles, 

The argument we proceed to mention, 
as of ſuch conſequence in every religious 
conſtitution, and which is directly oppoſed 


do a ſubſcription of articles, is the growth 


of infidelity. The advocates of this nox- 
ious principle have chiefly levelled all their 
force againſt the power of the clergy as 2 
party, and againſt the myſterious notions | 
which almoſt all churches have * in 
; thelf 
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their peculiar articles. For can any man 
of ſuperior underſtanding to his fellow mor- 
tals, ſee without abhorrence the means 
which are employed to ſupport one ſet of 
men againſt the reſt, who ſhall preſcribe 


opinions for them, oblige them to the be- 


lief of them, and be handſomely rewarded 


for their impoſition ? This abhorrence na- 
turally begets an averſion to the firſt prin- 
ciples of religion, becauſe no way is point- 
ed out by which it may be ſtudied in a ra- 
tional and intelligent manner, and indepen- 


dent of thoſe ſhackles with which it is in- 


cumbered. Every man though he may be 


willing to think for himſelf, in an affair in 
which his intereſt is ſo much concerned, 
yet may not be willing to encounter all the 
difficulties, and to remove all the briars and 
thorns with which the path of truth is over- 
grown: He likes to tread upon ſmooth and 
even ground, and wiſhes the laborious part 
by which it is made ſo, were executed by 
ſome other perſon. If this is not done how- 
ever, he is apt to turn his feet aſide, and 
go that way which is better cleared and 
more eaſy to his conception. Some have 
imagined that infidelity flatters our under- 
ſtandings, but from whence doth this ſup- 
poſition ariſe ; is it not, becauſe in a reli- 
gion which is tied down by certain invaria- 
ble rules, and thoſe not the moſt intelli- 
gible, no ſcope is given to the exerciſe of 
our rational faculties? Hence there is no 
cure for infidelity, ſo certain as a rational 

religion, 
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religion, founded on the nature and the 
truth of things; and ſuch a religion is 
chriſtianity, as exhibited in the goſpel : It 
preſents to us the moſt ſimple truths, ſuch 
as reaſon, if there were no ſuch religion, 


might ſuggeſt, though not ſecure to man- 


kind. When it becomes a ſecurity there- 
fore to the beſt lights of our underſtanding, 
it ſhines forth in its moſt amiable colours, 
and readily meets with our approbation : 
But when it is obſcured and corrupted by 
human, not divine knowledge, with inter- 
pretations which imagination only can in- 
vent, and with myſteries incongruous with 
the firſt principles of reaſon, it excludes the 
rational part of mankind from embracing 
it ; and when it is diſcovered that ſuch my- 
ſerious interpretations are thrown out only 
as baits to delude the unwary and inatten- 
tive, and to triumph over their conſciences, 
it excludes the honeſt too; and none are 
left to ſupport it, but thoſe whoſe reaſon is 
fo debaſed as to become the miſtreſs of theſe 
devices. All eſtabliſhments therefore, found- 
ed upon particular articles, are ſubfervient 
to a prieſthood : For what can they ſub- 
ſerve beſides! And as ſuch are a ſpecies of 


that unnatural authority, which 1s incon- 


fiſtent with ſcripture, which is incompati- 
ble with juſt reaſoning, upon the laws of 
nature, and which eſpecially is contradic- 
tory to the true ſpirit of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. | 
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of much greater conſequence, than 
what have been mentioned, reſtraints in- 
deed which are exerciſed in their fulleſt ex- 


tent in the church of Rome, from which 


they are derived, and which moſt proteſtant 
countries have in ſome meaſure adopted. 
But notwithſtanding this they will always 
be a ſcandal to human nature, and are pe- 
culiarly injurious to the Britiſh ſubject. I 
mean what are made by thoſe unwarrant- 
able acts of parliament, which have affixed 
the ſevereſt penalties on the inhabitants of 
theſe kingdoms, for their honeſty and inte- 


grity, whilſt rewards are liberally beſtowed- 


upon inſincerity and upon hypocriſy. A- 
mongſt theſe may not only be included acts 
which have been paſſed merely for theſe 
purpoſes, but others which may not ap- 
pear at firſt fight ſo rigorous and oppreſſive. 


I mean the teſt act, and I mean the tolera- 


tion act: For the one excludes a number 
of men from their juſt rights, merely be- 
cauſe they are the moſt deſerving of them ; 
and the other conſtitutes an eſtabliſhment 
upon rather a broader foundation indeed 
than the original, but equally rigorous to 
thoſe without its pale, and entirely negli- 

gent of thoſe within it. | 
In every well conſtituted form of govern- 
ment, a propriety 1s ſtudied in the offices 
9 1 Sas: which 


UT we have in our religion reſtraints 
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which are alloted to the ſeveral ranks of 
people, and their different abilities for ſer- 
vice, To ſupport the arbitrary monarch in 
that power which he has unjuſtifiably ex- 
torted from his ſubjects, it will be neceſſary 
for him to reward with his munificence 
many of his immediate ſervants, who be- 
come by that means a perpetual guard to 
him, againſt the clamour and the force of 
the multitude, who are ſuffered to provide 
for themſelves. In a country where no 
ſuch government prevails, and where the 
king reigns ſolely in the affections of his 
people, he wants no guard but ſuch as will 
defend him from the private cenſures, as well 
as from the public enen of his ſubjects, 
viz. the uprightneſs of his own heart. An 
equality therefore of power in every man 
who is fit to enjoy it, and the admitting 
every able and honeſt citizen to poſts of 
honour and of profit, whatever his circum- 
ſtances, his family, or his private opinions 
may be, are certainly neceſſary, in order to 
be ſerved with integrity. But in a land 
where government is ſolely conſtituted for 
the benefit of a community, whatever its 
form may be, the capacity of enjoying 
ſuch offices, is the birth- right of every in- 
habitant of it. To make laws therefore, 
to exclude any perſon from theſe privi- 
leges, ſo far as they are privileges, upon ac- 
count of any circumſtances which do not 
incapacitate him from doing his duty; is 
exerting an injurious authority, — no 

8 ; rev 


CO? 
free conſtitution can warrant, The natu= 
ral circumſtances which may exclude from 
all offices whatſoever, are imbecillities of 
mind and body, and a vicious conduct in 
which no truſt can be repoſed. What may 
exclude from ſome only may be poverty and 
want of right education. Every perſon hows 
ever who is not diſtinguiſhed by theſe de- 
fects, is qualified, and of conſequence en- 
titled to any office, whenever it ſhall be of- 
fered to him, or the prevalence of his 
friends ſhall be able to procure it for him. 
How injurious then. muſt it appear to the 
ſubjects of any government, and how un- 
juſtifiable in a country which pretends to 
chriſtianity, to exclude from any office, 
upon account of opinions only, and eſpe- 
cially upon account of religious opinions, 
where the founder of our faith has diſcour- 
aged the power of any temporal govern- 
ment, whoſe cenſures are not of this world, 
and who has ordered us 70 obey only one maſ= 
ter, that is Chriſt, | 

But ſuppoſing that upon principles of 
prudence, it be thought neceſſary to ex- 
clude ſome perſons from offices of truſt, 
merely upon account of their peculiar ſen- 
timents ; the firſt queſtion would be what 
opinions are the objects of ſuch a puniſh- 
ment. If they are ſuch as have a tendency 
to deſtroy the foundation of ' moral con- 
duct, to introduce vice and profanenels, 
and invalidate the authority of human go- 
vernment, the ſtate will naturally take 

12 care 
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care not to admit the advocates for them, 
to the injury of the community : If too 
they are likely to cauſe a diſbelief of a God 
who has created, and preſides over this 
world, or of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which was preached to mankind, to oblige 
them to fulfill all the ſocial and relative du- 
ties of life; the prudence of every govern- 
ment will avoid the perſons who enjoy 
them, and exclude them from thoſe offices 
which are incongruous to their character, 
Thus the preacher of the goſpel ſhould be- 
lieve the general truths of it, and thoſe 
who are truſted with places of great mo- 
ment, ſhould have that true ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm, and of honour, which is neceſſary 
to ſupport the dignity of the common- 
wealth. But to fill many poſts, and theſe 
the moſt numerous, it is of little conſe- 
quence what the character, or what the 
opinions of thoſe who hold them may be, 
otherwiſe than that perſons who have up- 
right ſentiments of heart, will know beſt 
how to fill every ſtation with propriety. A 
knowledge of ſuch perſons however, is 
never to be obtained by a religious inſtitu- 
tion, | 5 
Let us now enquire then what are the 
religious opinions which are made the teſt, 
by which every office almoſt is to be hold- 
en in this country, and What are the of- 
fices to be qualified by it. True religion 
ſuppoſes the belief of God, and of Jeſus 


Chriſt, and of conſequence every thing that 
is 
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is revealed by them, and which is not in- 
conſonant to their nature. Every religi- 
ous opinion therefore which ſhould be- 
come a teſt of a religious man, and of con- 
ſequence qualified for a poſt of truſt, ſhould 


be compriſed in this ſimple queſtion. Do 


you believe in the new teſtament ? But is 
this the creed of the church of England? 
To which a tacit conſent is required in all 
who religiouſly receive the ſacrament in it. 
Are not moſt of the articles of that church 
derived from Athanaſius, and other unin- 


ſpired writers, rather than from ſcripture ! 


Suppoſe however ſuch a teſt as we men- 
tioned be requiſite to diſcover the religion 
of any member of ſociety; who are the 
perſons, let me aſk, in whoſe religion go- 
vernment is ſo immediately intereſted ? Is 
it in the firſt officers of ſtate, who are often 
obliged to ſacrifice their moral as well as 
religious ſentiments, to their own intereſt. 
and ſecurity ? Is it in the members of the 
legiſlature, who if they are truly honeſt 
men, will diſclaim all authority in religi- 
ous matters, and as connected with the wel- 
fare of ſo large a community, will have 
ſufficient ties to ſubſerve the intereſt of their 
country, without being obliged to a con- 
feſſion of their faith in religion? Is it in 
the officers of the revenue, whoſe attach- 
ment to their places is the beſt ſecurity of 
their integrity ? Is it in magittrates whoſe 
conduct is cognizable before their peers ? 
s it in officers of the army, or navy, who 

are 


1 
are more influenced by the terrors of a court 
martial? Or in fine, is it in any one man 
in the kingdom, when the laws are ſo con- 
ſtituted as to have a proper guard over 
every ſpecies of fraud and diſhoneſty. The 
good effects of the chriſtian religion, are 
derived from its moral tendency, in mak- 
ing every man wiſer and better than he 
otherwiſe would have been. This extends 
to law-givers, as well as the ſubjects of the 
law ; but it was never intended to be an 
inſtrument in the execution of the laws; 
it belongs to every man in his private, not 
in his public capacity : But as it makes him 
good in his private character, it will na- 


turally influence his public one likewiſe; it 


will make him a better legiſlator, a better 
magiſtrate, and a better citizen in every 
reſpect. 

Having ſeen then that it is of no import- 
ance to government to demand a ſecurity 
of religion from officers, whilſt the laws 
are eſtabliſhed upon its principles, we 
ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, that the teſt 
which has been appointed, is injurious to 
the conſciences of many worthy perſons, and 
therefore deſtructive of the good effects it 
might be deſigned to promote. To have 
every officer in a government as honeſt as 

oſſible, is certainly a great advantage. But 

y this teſt the moſt worthy are excluded 

from every poſt ; For I ſhall always eſteem 

. the conſcientious man as more worthy than 

one who pays no regard to a * 0 
uc 
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ſuch importance: And on the contrary men 
of abandoned characters are moſt common- 
ly admitted: For in the firſt place, they 
are rendered by a vicious conduct more deſ- 
titute, and therefore require poſts of pro- 
fit to ſupport them ; and ſecondly they are 
eaſily ſwayed by their intereſt to give up 


every religious principle, when put in con- 


traſt with their worldly advantages; and 


thus they ſwallow the bait with gredineſs. 
What a loſs is this to ſociety! That fo 
many worthy men ſhould be incapacitated 
from ſerving their country, and that. the 
molt abandoned ſhould be advanced to the 
greateſt privileges in it. I will ſay no more 
however upon this ſubject. It may be in- 
ferred I hope from what I have ſhewn, 
that no government has a right to ordain 
ſuch a teſt, that it is an infringement of 
our natural liberties, a high degree of pu- 
niſhment for no crime, and incompatible 
with the intereſts of the ſtate. That we 
{hall ever ſee it removed however is a doubt, 
not becauſe government is ſo corrupt as to 
ſtand in need of it; but becauſe it is a very 
ae inſtrument in the hands of the 

ierarchy, to ſecure the unnatural autho- 
rity they have aſſumed, 
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MESS more inſtances might be ad- 
duced of the means by which the 
clezgy are ſupported in their power. We 
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might enter upon them all, and ſhew how 
far preſentation, tithes, modus's &c. are 
productiye of the ſame end, productive of 
it by contributing to the vices of their pa- 
trons, and ſecuring to themſelves a variety 
of benefices. We will not however repre- 
ſent to our readers the little learning, the 
bad lives, and the great pride of our mo- 
dern clergy: Every inhabitant almoſt of 
this kingdom, whether in crouded cities, 
or in the ſequeſtered village, will often 
find, and will feel to his coſt the truth of 
the accuſation : And can it be expected to 
be otherwiſe, whilſt ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
is protected. A clergyman enters upon 
his profeſſion, not as a ſpiritual, but as a 
temporal undertaking, and he employs the 
whole of his abilities to this exalted pur- 
poſe, the aggrandizing a large fortune. If 
good ſenſe, a deal of learning, and great 
application were the only things neceſſary 
to obtain a living, and ſecure it afterwards, 
no doubt but he would cultivate his mind 
as a perſon of any other profeſſion : But as 
lively wit, agreeable converſation, and 
other fociable accompliſhments, are of 
more conſequence to ingratiate him into 
the hearts of his patrons, theſe are the ob- 
jects of his ſtudy, and theſe he moſt eager- 
ly embraces as a qualification for the moſt 
ſerious character upon earth: That there 
are men of learning amongſt the clergy, of 
real learning too, no one will deny who 
has ever ſeen our uniyeriities, But this J 

believe 
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believe is more often derived from opportu- 
nity and natural abilities, than from am- 
bition, or. a regard to their profeſſion ; 
where indeed a natural reſerve, or the habit 
of a college, ſecludes a perſon from the ſo- 
ciety of the world ; and where no rich K. 
tron appears, to aſſociate him in his fol- 
lies, and immediately to reward him for 
compliances with his humour, a clergy- 
man may cultivate his mind for want of 
ſomething elſe to do ; and this cultivation 
may raiſe him in time to the higheſt offices 
in the church. But by flow and perſeve- 
ring ſteps he arrives at that degree of pre- 
eminence, . with which his imagination 
had never flattered him, till he was enter- 
ed the threſhold; and to which many a 
dunce of quality has arrived before him 
without any merit, but that for which he 
is noweſteemed, though he doth not ſeeit, a 
ſubſerviency to the private intereſt of a mi- 
niſter. 

If we take a review of men of literature 
amongſt the clergy, both of thoſe in exalt- 
ed ſtations, and thoſe in the moſt obſcure 
retirement; we ſhall find the ſource of 
their great learning to ariſe from what we 
mentioned. It is ſufficient to ſay ambi- 
tion can never be the cauſe, for by this ta- 
lent alone, it is never ſatisfied; and whilſt 
they are confined to a ſet of articles, a love 
of truth cannot be the cauſe, for an inge- 
nuous mind would rather continue in its 

K Ignorance, 


| ( 74 ) 
ignorance, than be ſatisfied at the expence 
of its integrity. 

Upon the whole then it will appear, to 
every Inge if not to every humane 
mind, that by the preſent ſtate of religion, 
the greateſt reſtrictions are laid upon the 
clergy, and the utmoſt authority exerciſed 
over the laity of theſe Kingdoms. Whe- 
ther 2 reformation however is à feaſible 
ſcheme at this time, and under the preſent 
diſpoſition of the people, will admit of a 
doubt with ſome perſons. But if ſuch an 

infringement of our liberties is Wers 

wrong, what neceſſity is there for a delay? 
Some very worthy people, and men of diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſenſe, both amonglt the clergy 
and di flenters, have of late Atiſed their 
talents in a good cauſe, when they have fa- 
voured the ſcheme of a revolution. There 
is an apparent difference however in the in- 
tentions of each: The clergy wiſh the ſub- 
ſcriptions taken off, as a load, which as 
friends to free enquiry, they can no longer 
ſupport. The diſſenters want only a gene- 
ral toleration, that they may enjoy their pre- 
ſent liberty under parliamentary authority, 
rather than under the lenity of a changea- 
ble adminiſtration. There is no doubt 
however but that they would rejoice to ſee 
every fetter removed, and the human mind 
expanding itſelf in all the freedom to which 
it naturally pleads a right. There is no 
fear indeed, whilſt the preſent family fits 
upon the throne, and whilſt they adhere N 
i tlie 
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the principles upon which they were inſtal- 
led in it, of any oppreſſion to the diſſenters. 
They know very well the uſe ſuch people 
are to government, and the loyalty of their 
diſpoſitions. The party however js dwind- 
ling both in numbers, and in property, and 
if ſomething is not done with regard to re- 
ligious affairs, a general uniformity will 
very ſoon take place. The only kinds of 
ſupport to the diſſenters are very irrational, 
the abuſe of merit, and the progreſs of me- 
thodiſm, which ſeems at preſent in a very 
growing ſtate; but how long it will ſur- 
vive its leaders is uncertain : Our nobility 
are reduced to a level with other citizens, 
and tradeſmen are at preſent enabled to 


ſupport an equal expencewith them ; they - 


are obliged therefore to ſolicit court fa- 
vours, by which they may avail themſelves 
of the benefits of the church, and deprive 
concealed merit of its proper due. This 
will evidently tend at leaſt to ſecularize the 
biſhoprics, and it has already tended to 
breed ill-will and diſcontent in the inferior 
clergy. This will afford likewiſe ſome 
hopes of a reformation in religion ; it will 
afford ſome hopes, but yet there is a ſtrong 
party to contend again{ ; there are all the 
clergy who enjoy the power, and there are 
all the clergy who have literal merit only, 
and expect to enjoy it. Some bold ftroke 


is therefore neceſſary to be ſtruck, which 
will break down at once the barriers by 


Which the hierarchy is ſupported, and re- 
K 2 ſtore 
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ſtore chriſtianity to its priſtine, to its pute 
and uncorrupted ſtate, We will not pre- 
tend to dite& the means by which this may 
be done, though infinitely fimple, we leave 
it to ſuperior authority; we will only en- 
deavour to point out the perſons who are to 
do it, and ſhew the little inconvenience, 
nay the great advantage which will reſult 
from ſuch a revolution. The church has 
been a word received amongſt the populace 
with great veneration, and has been able to 
raiſe millions* in its defence. It has been 
received amongſt them however, like many 
other big- ſounding words without any 
meaning, and to which they have not af- 
fixed the leaſt idea, Had the word clergy 
been adopted inſtead of the church, I fan- 
cy it would not have been ſo much reſpect- 
ed: For whatever regard the Engliſh peo- 
ple have paid to the word church, or to a 
venerable building which they reſpect more 
for its antiquity than its uſe, the clergy 
have never been much eſteemed amongſt 
them, eſpecially when they borrow their 
ideas from a knowledge of their particular 
pariſh prieſts : If too in the deſtruction of 
the church of which the people were fo 
much atraid, it had becn told them, they 
were to pay no tithes, that they were to be 
married, their children chriſtened, and 
their friends interred without a fee, or with 
ſuch as they chooſe voluntarily to give; if 
it had been told them too, it was to prevent 


miniſters from tyrannizing over their con- 
ſciences, 


1 


- 
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ſciences, and that advice was the whole to 
which they were to be beholden to them; it 


would have had a very different influence 
over their minds, and our' countrymen 
though ever ſo fickle, would have begun to 


think a little, and have regiſtered the evil 


effects of ſuch a cry upon them. 

Such a cry may perhaps be raiſed again, 
and it may be raiſed againſt me, for what I 
attempt in this eſſay. But yet Iam not a- 
ſhamed to avow, that it would be the great- 
eſt happineſs of my life, if I could con- 
tribute by any laudable means to the de- 
ſtruction of the church of England, and 
enable every member of this valuable com- 


munity to enjoy his juſt and lawful privi- 


leges, and ſtudy religion in that manner 
which appeared beſt to his own underſtand- 
ing. I would gladly aſk too what would 
be the conſequence of ſuch a revolution ! 
Would the people bc leſs religious than 
they are at preſent * Would the prieſts be 
leſs wiſe, or leſs intelligent? They might 
not indeed be quite fo rich. That the peo- 
ple however would he more religious, is 
evident I think from this conſideration, that 
they would be influenced more by reaſon, 
than by prejudice; and every man let him 
be ever ſo poor, has good ſenſe enough to 
diſtinguiſh what offers voluntarily to his 
conviction, from what is enforced by hu- 
man authority, in aid of what 1s ſpiritaal. 
To evince the truth of this we may obſerve 


that very few poor people in the church of 
England, 
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F 
England, pay any reſpect to its ordinances. 
Whereas the contrary may be obſerved with 
regard to the poor amongſt the diſſenters, 
who in general are not only more regular 
in their attendance on divine worſhip, but 
are ſober in their families, and induſtrious 
in their occupations. The clergy too would 
not only be more learned but more decent 
in their conduct: Freed from the reſtraint 
of a number of very arbitrary articles, they 
would ſtudy religion with the ſame freedom 
and liberality of ſentiment, as any branch 
of philoſophy; they would enquire into the 
corruptions which have crept into the 
church, and endeavour to reſtore it to its 
genuine, to its original ſimplicity. The 
people too being ſet over them, as the cen- 
ſurers of their conduct, and their compo- 
ſitions, they would lead ſuch decent, ſober, 
and religious lives, as became their ſacred, 
their ſerious character, and would ſtudy to 
compoſe and deliver with propriety their 
own lucubrations to the public. 

But metbinks I hear ſome bigotted de- 
votee to church power, and to all its cere- 
monies advance and fay “ what ſhall every 
«© man be left to his own devices, to chuſe 
« his religion for himſelf, without any re- 
«« ſtraint upon his conſcience, and with no 
re one to inſpect into his conduct? Alas, we 
might as well be given up tobeaſts of prey, 
« weare not ſafe even in our dwellings! Our 
« religion is the grand ſecurity, not only of 
* its truths, but of our lives and properties.” 

| I would 
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I would aſk however ſuch a perſon in his 
turn, what real ſecurity there is, in apolitical 
eſtabliſhment of religion, of theſe things. 
Churches, eſpecially country churches, are 
generally very poorly filled. The common 
people ſoon begin to deſpiſe their miniſter, 
when he offers himſelf to them as their op- 
preſſor, rather than their paſtor, and their 
teacher, and to ſhew their contempt they 
neglect any attendance upon him, although 
they are obliged to pay him for his ſervice. 
The large congregations of methodiſts too 
in great towns, is a certain proof of what 
we aſſert. Their tabernacles are frequent- 
ly as full as the neighbouring churches are 
empty. Chriſtianity had no eſtabliſhment 
for near four centuries, nay it was preached 
throughout the world under no protection, 
and propagated itſelf in many places againſt 
the religion which before had been legally 
ſettled, What fear 1s there then that its 
doctrines ſhould be loſt, or morality ſhould 
ceaſe where it was preached under the ſanc- 
tion, but not enforced by the authority of 
acivil magiſtrate ? Every crime almoit that 
is cognizable by a religious authority, is 
cognizable likewiſe by the civil. There is 
no fear of danger then from perſons of no 
religion, whilit the fear of puniſhment 
continues the ſame in mankind. It may 
be ſaid that there is no country which has 
received the chriſtian religion, but what 
has received it under the reſtrictions of a 
peculiar eſtabliſhment, This however 1s 
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no proof of the expediency of ſuch an in- 
ſtitution, any more than the church of 


Rome was neceſſary before the reforma- 
tion, becauſe every country had received 
chriſtianity under that or a ſimilar form. 
Tf it were proper for a private monarch to 
become head over the church. in his own 
kingdom, when every other was governed 
by a ſpiritual juriſdiction ; it may be juſt as 

roper for a temporal prince to reſign all 
bis religious authority to the people from 
whom he derived it. Every eſtabliſhment 
therefore, in whatever country it is ſettled, 
is unjuſt, and every government by ſup- 
. porting it, is guilty of an act of oppreſſion. 
We hope we have ſhewn how it is pecu- 
liarly injurious under the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, and it is to be hoped therefore that 
the time will come, when it will be 
found neceffary to relinquiſh every right 
of this kind, and reſtore the goſpel of Je- 


ſus to theſe realms. 


ON . 


LET me then with all the reſpect which 
is due to a powerful as well as good 
prince, but with as much confidence as is 
natural to a Britiſh ſubject, call upon the 
firſt magiſtrate in this kingdom, to relin- 
quiſh that right which has devolved to 
him from his anceſtors, but of which as a 
religious man he can no longer avail him- 1 

ſelf. Let me call upon both houſes of par- 
: liament, 
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liament, the repreſentatives of our wants, 


and the ſecurity of our properties, to re- 


ſeind thoſe acts by which an unnatural au- 


thority has been uſurped over the con- 
ſciences of men, and reſtore the profeſſors 


of religion to all the freedom which is al- 


lowed them by its author: Let me call upon 
the venerable bench of biſhops, and every 


ſubordinate power under them, to ſearch 
the ſcriptures and ſee upon what grounds 


their authority is ſupported, and as diſci- 
ples of Jeſus, to yield to their fellow crea- 
tures, whatever is derived from human and 
not from divine original, Let me call upon 


our univerſities, to lay aſide ſubſcriptions, 


which can have no influence over young 


and unformed minds, but to deſtroy the 


firſt principles of truth, and of fincerity. 
Let me call upon the inferior clergy who 
are deprived of their neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 
and yet are bound to articles, contradictory 
to their conſciences, to aſſert the ſpirit of 
free enquiry ; and a juſt participation of 
their lawful dues. Let me call upon every 
diſſenter to remonſtrate againſt the opprele 
fon levelled againſt him in the teſt act, and 


the reſtrictions by which he is unjuſtly pu- 


niſhed ; for no man is bound willingly to 
ſubmit himſelf to a penalty, where he is 
conſcious of committing no crime, In fine 
let me call upon every man who is an in- 
habitant of theſe realms, to ſtudy the ſcrip- 
ture of truth, and to pay no greater re- 


ſpect to worldly authority, than what is war- 


ranted 
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ranted by them: let me call upon' him 
particularly to read the N and to 
obſerve the character of our divine maſ. 
ter; and if in nothing which he has 
ſaid, he can obſerve the traces of the 

- eſtabliſhment of a clergy, the power of 
a biſhop and church cenſures, let me call 
upon him to diſclaim this unnatural au- 

| thority, and endeavour, as much as poſſi- 
ble, to effect a revolution, which may free 
him from theſe ſhackles, reſtore the cauſe 
of reaſon to his mind, ſet his conſcience 
at liberty from oppreſſion, and juſtify the 
rights of the author of his religion. 

I may, perhaps, in this diſquiſition, have 
ſpoken a little too boldly. TI hope, however, 
J have not departed from the character, 
which, as an advocate for true religion, I 
ought to have ſupported. If J have en- 
deavoured to deſtroy the force of bigotry, 
and that unnatural authority which was 
invented to ſupport it; -I hope I have not 
ſhewn too much of that ſpirit which I 
have decried, and defeated, by that means, 
the end which I was deſirous to produce. 
Warmth and eagerneſs, I confeſs, are but 
poor advocates in any cauſe. Truth ſtands 
in no need of them. If, however, in the 
cauſe of truth, a ſubject of ſo much con- 
ſequence to the world, by too earneſt a 
love for it, I have been betrayed into an 

improper emotion, I hope the candid reader | 
will excuſe it, for the uncandid are no 


objects of terror to me, And at the ſame | 
| time, 


* 


the ſword, nay, if it had only been ſup- 


ported by epiſcopal fir and eccleſiaſtical , 


juris-prudence.— I hopes however, always 


to defend the religion of Jeſus with the 
ſame modeſty with which he taught it to 


his diſciples, and of which he gave them 
the moſt illuſtrious example. If any one, 
however, ſhould take umbrage at what I 


have advanced, I can only ſay I have gone 


too far, and truth forbids me to retract. 
I am obliged then to abide by every thing 


I have ſaid, even though ſome bigotted di- 
vine, when raiſed to the purple, ſhould pelt 


me with his cenſures, or ſome court law- 


yer, inveſted with the authority of a judge, 


ſhould direct a condemnation againſt me. 


F A K 


time, I hope that he will reflect how "we 5 
erous ſuch an earneſtneſs would have been, 1 
if I had taken the other fide of the argu- 
ment, and if my reaſonings had been ſup- 


ported by whips and tortures, by fire and 


